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A TRUE STORY WITH A MORAL 


NE day a man was trying to shave. He 
had been induced to buy one of the sud 

stitutes for Williams’ Shaving Soap and was 
having an awful time—literally tearing his 
hair The lather was thin and watery, 
would not soften his beard, and dried as 
soon as applied to his face. It dulled 
his razor, and no amount of stropping 
made any difference. His face smarted 
as if it had been scraped with a file 
A friend dropped in with a camera, 
and was so struck by his agonized ex- 
pression that he took his picture, and 
then remarked that he was an idiot to use 
anything but Williams’ Shaving Sodp 


"SHAVING 
SOAP 


a Substitute.” 


Next morning the camera fiend dropped 
in again. His friend had procured 
Williams’ Shaving Soap meanwhile and 


+ 
t 


was -again shaving himself. Every- 
hing was changed. The thick, cooling, 


refreshing lather made him happy. This 
lather softened his beard. His razor was 
sharp and keen, and shaving, instead of 
being an agonizing operation, had become 
a genuine pleasure. He vowed a great 


vow 
“Using N 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap.” 


that_nothing would ever again induce 


him to try a substitute for Williams’ Shaving 
Soap A glance at the two faces conveys 
more than words. You can’t miss the moral. 


not only a poor: policy to economize on your shaving soap, but it’s apt to be a dangerous one. 


((AUTION —Don't accept a substitute for Williams’ Shaving Soap on which the dealer makes a little more profit. It's 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, asc. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Round or Square Tablet), roc. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib. 


LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, asc. 
SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, Soc, 
, 40c. , Exquisite also for Toilet. 


xonoow = THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. Stoner" 
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Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 


Each city ticket office of the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & 
Western Railroads in the cities of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, 
Montreal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and Dallas, 
Texas, is an information bureau where desired infor- 
mation regarding rates, time of trains, character of 
resorts, hotel accommodations, and a thousand and 
one other things the intending traveler wants to 
know will be freely given to all callers. 








A copy of “ Four-Track Series’? No. 3, ‘‘ America’s Summer’ Resorts,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage-stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


The Four- Track News 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 





Published Monthly by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any address for a year on receipt 
of 50 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Means 


Food, Shelter, Education and 
Capital for your family and 
yourself. The time to pur- 
chase it is NOW. 





Write us for information. 


The 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 





Without committing myself to any 
action, | shall be glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of Policies. 
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Life Insurance 


Dept, T. 


Prudential 
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CECIL RHODE 


The Study of a. Career | 


 ———— 


By HOWARD HENSMAN 


~ AN a ate ~~ 
At the present time this remark- 








able biography is of special inter- 
est and importance. It is an 
intimate, personal study of the 


character and career of the man 





who, more than any other, has 
brought about the English occu- 
pation and commercial invasion 
of South Africa. It is the inti- 
mate and final account of an 


impelling personality. 








Illustrated, Half - Leather, $5.00 net 
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CECIL RHODES 


The Rt. Hon.-Cecil John Rhodes, ‘‘the uncrowned king of South Africa,’ was born at Bishop’s Stortford, England, July 5 1853, and died at 
Cape Town last week. He was the most prominent figure in southern Africa in the past half-century, and he will 
be known as an epoch-maker in the history of the Dark Continent 
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COMMENT 


Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN has been visiting 
Washington and advising the Democratic Senators and 
Representatives, who are said to resent his intrusion. 
Ile declared to his former followers, among whom at 
present are many doubting Thomases, that imperial- 
ism and the popular election of Senators ought to 
be the issues in the coming Congressional campaigns. 
The issue of imperialism, in the light of the dis- 
closures of the present session, is very shadowy, the 
line between the two parties being hardly visible. 
Indeed, the difference between them is mainly a matter 
of form of expression. The Republicans, or most of 
them, privately or publicly, admit that it was a mis- 
take to remain in the islands and to take them; but 
their fate and the duty of the United States are for 
future determination, and not for present promise; 
while waiting the decision of the future, however, it 
is the duty of the United States to give the Philip- 
pines as good government as possible, and to prepare 
them for the understanding of liberty and the exer- 
cise of self-government. The Democrats say that we 
may remain until a satisfactory government is es- 
tablished by the natives, but that we must now prom- 
ise to leave the islands when that event occurs. Here 
is not much food for political excitement. What the 
Democrats might do is to add to their contention the 
demand of their recent substitute tariff bill for free 
trade with the Philippines so long as we control them; 
and this might be supplemented with a demand for 
free trade with Cuba. Some Democrats in Washing- 
ton think that there is substance in such an issue, and 
some believe in taking ground for the annexation of 
Cuba. But Mr. Bryan is not of them; he prefers to 
fight shadows. As to the issue of the popular election 
of Senators, it is quite as much Republican as Demo- 
cratic, a resolution for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for popular elections having been 
passed by a Republican House of Representatives. 











General Miles has again shown his hostility to the 
administration, and in doing so has taken a step 
which may seriously injure the service of which he 
isthe head. He appeared the other day before the 
Military Committee of the Senate, and expressed his 
opposition to the army reorganization bill, which is 
known as the Root bill. He seems to regard the 
measure as one aimed at him, and was personal and 
offensive in his remarks about his superior. It is 
said by the friends of the general that he has the 
right, and that it is his duty, to-express his opinion, 
as an expert, on any military subject on which he is 
interrogated by Congress.. Assuming this to be sound 
doctrine, the opinion should not be so expressed as to 
amount to a reflection on the character and motives 
of the Secretary of War. Moreover, the general’s own 
motive is to be judged by his constant attitude tow- 
ards his superior officers, and it is well known by all 
who are familiar with public affairs at Washington 
that Mr. Root has found the commanding general in 
opposition to him at every step. He refused to aid 
him to secure young field-officers for volunteer regi- 
ments formed in 1899. He is opposed to the re-es- 
tablishment of the canteen, although in 1889 he offi- 
cially and in writing approved of the sale of beer 
at the canteen at Vancouver Barracks. He publicly 
criticised the Seeretary’s “ massing of troops in the 
neighborhood of great cities,” contending that it over- 
this he followed Mr. Bryan. He 


awed labor. In 


complained that* he was not permitted to take and 
command 15,000 troops from the Philippines for ser- 
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vice in China, although the troops were not needed 
in China and were needed in the Philippines. He took 
the country into his confidence because his recent plan 
for pacifying the Philippines was not adopted, al- 
though he forgot to say that he based his application 
on the current accusations that the war there is con- 
ducted with cruelty. The bill which he now opposes 
has been described in this Comment, and is for the 
benefit of the army—at least such is the belief of the 
most intelligent officers of the army. General Miles 
is not likely to be retired at once, but it is clear that 
eventually he must go. Mr. Root, who is of real ser- 
vice to the President and the army, cannot remain in 
the War Department with General Miles. 








The situation as to Cuba grows more acute. Out 
of the practical defeat in the House caucus of the 
proposition to relieve the planters of the island by 
tariff concessions, the President is still trying to pluck 
victory. General Wood’s declaration and that of 
President-elect Palma that the 20-per-cent. concession 
means nothing to the planters have produced a de- 
cided effect in Washington, and the President has 
hopes of accomplishing something more for the Cubans 
before the struggle is over. At the same time it is 
not thought wise for Palma to be inaugurated before 
Congress takes some definite action. The disappoint- 
ment and disaffection among the Cubans are growing. 
This is shown very clearly in the address of Sefior 
De Abad to Congress. In this paper Sefior De Abad 
takes the ground that the effect of the Platt amend- 
ment is to make the island a colony of the United 
States, entitled to come behind the protection wall as 
against countries foreign to us, and, per contra, to 
enjoy the blessings of the free trade which exists be- 
tween the States themselves and between the States 
and Porto Rico. It is more than probable that a 
failure of justice to Cuba will be followed at once by 
a demand for annexation, and if such a demand should 
come after the inauguration of Palma it would be 
embarrassing. Certainly it would prevent the making 
of the treaties contemplated by the Platt amendment. 
Therefore it has been thought best to postpone the 
inauguration and the withdrawal of our troops from 
the island. Secretary Root, General Wood, and Presi- 
dent-elect Palma have been in consultation with the 
President at Washington, and May 1, the original date, 
never more than talked of, has been abandoned for 
the moment. The 20th of May will almost certainly be 
the date, and 800 artillerymen will be left at Palma’s 
request to take care of forts and guns and to instruct 
Cuban troops. Efforts will be continued to put an 
end to mere factious opposition on the part of the 
beet-sugar men. 


Like every other accused, the River and Harbor 
Bill is entitled to a fair trial and to justice. It is 
charged with carrying an appropriation of $60,000,000, 
as if it directed the expenditure of that amount dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. As a matter of fact, this 
expenditure, which will doubtless be increased as 
usual in the Senate, will be $24,000,000, the residue 
of the larger sum being for work authorized, the pay- 
ments for which will extend over a term of years. 
The present bill is also not the largest in the history 
of this legislation, as has been alleged. Moreover, it 
contains an excellent provision which authorizes the 
establishment of a board of five engineers familiar 
with river and harbor work, whose duty it shall be 
to pass upon surveys, examinations, and estimation. 
A very large part of the money expended on river 
and harbor improvements has been money well spent. 
It is much better that we should have deepened shal- 
lows, dug out harbors, and constructed jetties for the 
general welfare of our commerce and our industries, 
than that we should have thrown away these millions 
on wars and militarism or on favored private inter- 
ests. A good deal of the money has been wasted, the 
log-rolling in the making of the bill has often been 
scandalous, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Burton’s 
committee of engineers will be instrumental in miti- 
gating these evils. This, however, is true, that more 
good has been done the country at large by the money 
used in the improvement of our waterways and our 
harbors than by any other expenditure outside of that 
which is known as current and regular; and that 
not so much of the river and harbor appropriations 
as of grants for pensions has been diverted to bad 
ends. 


Some of the members of the House of Representatives 
are expressing themselves very vigorously against their 
own conferrees on the bill for the Permanent Census 
Bureau. They charge the conferrees with deceiving the 
House in saying that the provision for covering in the 
“ pets,” as they are now termed, was not substantially 
changed by the Senate. The whole flurry is a ludicrous 
illustration of the essential indifference of Congress to 
the spoils system, or at least to its fear of making an 


effective fight against the merit system. The country, 


is now familiar with the annual farce of striking out 
the appropriation for the commission in Committee of 
the Whole, where no roll is called and no record made, 
and then of refusing to strike it out in the House on 
a roll-call. Congressmen doubtless did want to save 
their favorites and transfer them to the classified ser- 
vice; but they do not care to make war against the 
President. Now they are likely to make a serious at- 
tempt. to enact legislation to remedy the effect of his 
interpretation of their Census Bureau act. They have 
introduced a bill, it is true, directing him to put the 


clerks of the present bureau in the classified service, 
and to transfer them to other departments, but they 
know that he will veto it if it reaches him, and there- 
fore they are not likely to pass it. They do not care 
once more to call the attention of the country to the 
fact that he is protecting the civil service against their 
raids. So they are content to abuse the conferrees, and 
to say that they were deceived, although the changes 
which the Senate had made were in print and before 
their eves when they voted to agree to them. Their out- 
cry is of the same nature as the charge of the “ crime 
of ’73,” and seems to be an assertion that if Con- 
gressmen are to understand a bill it must be explained 
to them orally, for they are not sufficiently intelligent 
to find out its meaning for themselves. This is an ad- 
mission, however, which most of the complainants and 
a good many others would indignantly repudiate. To 
sum up: in the very heart of the House of Represent- 
atives it was perfectly well understood from the first 
that the Permanent Census Bureau was not to be risk- 
ed in order to save the clerks; and it was known that 
the President would have vetoed the bill if he had been 
commanded to appoint the clerks to the classified ser- 
vice, and to transfer those not needed in the permanent 
bureau to other departments. At the same time, if any 
Congressman believed that the bill was a successful 
attack upon the classified service, his mistake was due 
to his own negligence. 


The death of Mr. Rhodes removes a great figure from 
South Africa, a great figure from the British Empire, 
a great figure from the modern world. Cecil Rhodes 
stood for a principle as yet only beginning to be un- 
derstood: the principle of commercialism, of commerce 
as the guiding force of politics. In his view, politics 
was the servant of commerce, and only existed to 
smooth the way for commercial developments. The be- 
all and the end-all of statesmanship were to forward 
the acquisition of wealth on a grand scale, to open and 
secure markets, to reach new territories and expose 
new and untapped natural resources. At first view, 
this may seem to us a low and repellent ideal, and it 
may appear something altogether to be regretted that 
this seems without question to be the destined ideal 
of the modern world. Yet this repulsion is based on a 
grave misunderstanding. We are endlessly to be con- 
gratulated on the substitution of this new principle 
for the old one of territorial aggression. Broadly, the 
old aim of statesmanship was to increase territory in 
order to increase taxable area. It is only in quite mod- 
ern days—and chiefly as a fruit of the growth of com- 
mercialism—that the governed are supposed to receive 
a substantial consideration in return for the taxes 
paid. We may read the whole history of the Middle 
Ages without coming across such a supposition. Com- 
merce, on the other hand, rests on the basis of fair 
exchange; of an .exchange that shall be satisfactory 
to both parties. It is, therefore, ethically higher by 
a whole plane than the old politics of territorial aggres- 
sion; and it is as an apostle of this new principle that 
Cecil J. Rhodes should be esteemed and remembered. 
The future will look to his great achievements, his 
great imaginative conceptions, rather than his grave 
errors. He will be thought of first as the conceiver, 
and in part the successful accomplisher, of the Cape 
to Cairo telegraph and railroad—one of the great vic- 
tories over space and time which mark our era from 
all past history. Then he will be thought of as the 
eponymous founder of a great South-African territory, 
which his personal influence and personal courage did 
so much to pacify and develop. Lastly, he will be re- 
membered as the Cape Premier, a man of great energy 
and force, though of questioned probity; rather one 
whose obliquity in the matter of Dr. Jameson’s raid 
opened an epoch in South-African history, full of heavy 
disasters. A true criticism would accuse Cecil Rhodes 
not of commercialism, but of bad commercialism; of 
failing to remember the principle of fair exchange, sat- 
isfactory to both sides, which is the real basis of suc- 
cessful commerce. 


The politician cleverer than any of the gentlemen 
who have been expending their energies in the making 
of pacts is the German Emperor, who, by sitting tight 
and saying nothing, seems to have won the greatest 
trick in the whole Eastern game. It is a great thing 
for a War Lord to become an Angel of Peace. without 
diminishing or in any wise imperilling his profits, and 
between the opposing walls of pacts Wilhelm is saun- 
tering quietly along, paying no heed to either, and 
getting closer to the goal every minute that he lives. 
When Japan was launching her tribulations upon 
British waters, Wilhelm was launching yachts in 
American; while the sagacious minds of St.; Peters- 
burg and Paris were framing a treaty which ‘in its 
phraseology must rank high among the satirical: writ- 
ings of the day, Wilhelm was reading his brother’s 
enthusiastic accounts of the banquet-halls of the 
United States; and we venture to believe that when 
the two opposing parties, recently formed by the other 
four powers, in their struggles to maintain an undis- 
turbed serenity of the East by a clash at arms be- 
tween themselves, get to the obvious limit of their 
intent, the Man of War at Potsdam will step in and 
wrest from both belligerents the laurels which History 
will bestow upon the real preserver of Peace. It is 
no new story that of the third dog running off with 
the bone over which two others have quarrelled, and 
if at the present juncture in Eastern matters this is 
not the Kaiser’s role, we must ourselves admit a slight 
monocularity of vision. Whatever the ultimate may 


























prove to be, the Oriental stage is still the most in- 
teresting vehicle for the presentation of the great 
drama of polities. It has been tragedy and farce and 
spectacle. It is now verging for the moment on 
comedy, and it is a great gratification to Uncle Sam 
to sit in his private box and watch it, applauding 
often, hissing occasionally, and sometimes prompting. 
perhaps. There is much in the present performance 
that is instruective—or possibly re-enforcing of instruc- 
tion already received. If it had never before been ob- 
vious that entangling alliances were good things to 
avoid, the two or three acts of the play now running 
already performed would bring its truth home to the 
intelligent observer, and in a contemplation of the 
Kaiser vexing himself rather with international ameni- 
ties than with Oriental asperities the world has a fig- 
ure which is as illuminating as it is wholesome and 
unexpected. 


Let us cheer up. Santos-Dumont is coming. Amer- 
ica may yet be the scene of this gentleman’s tragic 
end. An ordinary balloon does not seem to be a dan- 
gerous underwriting risk at all; but the dirigible 
variety seems to have larger potential. We would 
not have our readers believe that we hope for M. 
Santos’s early demise; on the contrary, we wish him 
the best of luck, for he is drawing attention to aerial 
possibilities in a highly dramatic way, and we hope 
he will live long enough to stir some one to do some- 
thing real. M. Santos’s net results to date have been, 
first, to make a machine which will go a mile or so 
an hour faster than the French commandant of six 
or eight years ago; and, second, to fill the columns 
of the newspapers as no aeronaut ever did before. 
We have a man in this country, Professor Langley, 
who has spent years in patient investigation of the 
conditions of successful travel in the air, and actually 
built a machine (not a balloon) which flies. His 
aerodrome was constructed on scientific principles— 
that is, it depends on motion and not on lightness for 
maintenance in the air. It flies as a bird flies, by 
utilizing the air as a resisting medium. Like a bird, 
it is heavier, not lighter, than the atmosphere, and 
it is absolutely the first (and only) practical flying- 
machine ever built. We hope the coming of the 
dauntless young Brazilian will have the effect of 
making Professor Langley’s work known to his coun- 
trymen, and, further, of setting some mechanics of 
imagination and means to work to realize the full 
fruits of the admirable beginning Professor Langley 
has made. Meanwhile we shall have a sight of the 
Santos-Dumont No. 7 (the six others of practically 
identical make having each experienced an untimely 
smash). Since M. Santos is also coming to the big fair 
at St. Louis, which doesn’t come off till next year, 
and as his means seem unlimited, we may see No. 8 
and No. 9, if net more. There is nothing Americans 
admire so much as pluck, and of this Santos seems to 
have even in proportion to his money. We hope his 
visit here will fire the spirit of emulation, and that 
he will be successful in demonstrating the entire folly 
of trying to run an Empyrean Limited with a clumsy, 
unmanageable, and simply worthless balloon. If he 
does that, he will be entitled to a gold medal, for at 
the moment there is nothing which aerial navigation 
needs so much as publicity and promotion. 

At the present writing there are four distinct par- 
ties camping somewhere within four or five hundred 
miles of the north pole. Lieutenant Peary, at the end 
of four years of marching up and down, is somewhere 
in northern Greenland. The Baldwin-Ziegler expedi- 
tion has been wintering in Franz-Josef Land, and has 
plans all laid to be at the pole next Fourth of July. 
Then there is a Norwegian party, under Sverdrup, 
Nansen’s navigator, in the same historic Fram. He 
hasn’t been heard of since August, 1899. Finally, 
there is the Russian, Baron Toll, who is exploring in 
northernmost Siberia. Meanwhile one hears of other 
expeditions under way, or soliciting funds in every 
land where there seems to be money with nothing to 
do. It is simply extraordinary what an indefatigable 
interest seems to inhere in this idle quest of a some- 
thing which does not exist. The pole is a fiction; 
when the place where it is supposed to be is reached, 
these intrepid explorers will simply write, as did the 
philosophers of old upon the head of the hairless boy, 
“There is nothing here.” A philosopher might be 
led to sage reflection. One, no doubt, would elabo- 
rate the suspicion that the interest of a small boy 
in the inside of a drum is not diminished with years; 
it is merely that he gets other kinds of drums. 
Though this might be of the same sort which often 
comes to visitors to music-halls and dime-museums, 
as to queer sort of things folk will do for notoriety 
or a living —unpleasant, uncomfortable, pointless 
things. 


Life in the arctics cannot really be very enticing. 
The returned explorer, at any rate, tries to make his 
miseries and privations as harrowing as possible. All 
accounts seem to agree that the permanent popula- 
tion inside the Circle will never be large. A slight 
difficulty as to whether it is water or land beneath the 
ice will always tend to impair real-estate values in the 
Immediate vicinity of the pole. As to what earthly 
good “will ever come of all this silly business no one 
Seems very clear. The search for a northwest passage 
vad some sense in it; precisely, for example, like the at- 
tempt of the French to cut a waterway through 
Panama to the Pacific. But it long ago became per- 
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fectly certain that no northwest passage exists. Since 
then the search for the pole has never been other than 
a means for freaks and fools to get their names in 
print. When one thinks of the suffering they have 
undergone, the lives that have been sacrificed, to say 
no word of the millions of money wasted, one gets 
new light on the quirks and fads that haunt the hu- 
man brain. Perhaps it is entertaining to read how 
these folk sleep in vermin-rife gunny-bags through 
nights that last for months, and live off dogs and the 
rest. It makes good copy, and fills up the wide leisure 
of an American Sunday. And there seems a genuine 
fascination in the uncanny gloom of the arctic night, 
its solitudes, its ineffaceable mystery. So no doubt 
as long -as aimless millionaires will put up for 
these diverting excursions the quest will go on; and 
we may comfort ourselves with the thought that so 
long as there remains a sufficient supply of arctic 
explorers the lecture bureau will not perish from the 
earth. But we need not go about with the notion 
that these expeditions have any scientific value in the 
least. 


If the Massachusetts legislative committee on the 
State House of that commonwealth is accurate in its 
estimate, three eminent men in Massachusetts, not to 
say American, history are ratable on this scale: Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, $25,000: John Hancock, $10,000; 
Roger Williams, $00,000. Butler will have an equestrian 
bronze statue on the State House grounds or in the 
State House; Hancock will have simply a marble 
statue in Doric Hall, within the State House; Williams 
will have nothing, so far as Massachusetts is concern- 
ed, except the record of banishment for his principles 
looming up above the subsequent shamefaced revo- 
cation of the sentence. The recent report of the com- 
mittee is an odd and suggestive demonstration of a 
tendency to rank greatness in an inverse ratio to its 
distance. Butler, near at hand, and so near that the 
antagonisms he excited still rankle, is at the top; 
Hancock, next to Sam Adams the chief figure of 
Massachusetts in the Revolution, is more than half- 
way down; while Williams, far away, a grand leader 
in the movement for free thought and religious tolera- 
tion, and one of the men for whom New England has 
most reason to be proud, goes contemptuously to the 
bottom. 


The examination of Mr. Morgan in the Northern Se- 
curities suit was an illuminating function in more ways 
than one. Not only because it shed some light upon a 
matter concerning which the public has manifested 
much curiosity, nor because it gave the outsider a brief 
glimpse of the methods of our Captains of Finance in 
dealing with affairs of magnitude, did it take hold upon 
the fancy of the reader, but primarily because it served 
as a revelation of the operations and the quality of a 
master-mind in finance. Conscious power, absolute can- 
dor, and exceptional lucidity of statement character- 
ized the answers from beginning to end. The impres- 
sion made upon the reader was of entire frankness, the 
witness being wholly willing not only to explain can- 
didly all that was asked of him, but positively to aid 
the hostile counsel in going as much further into the 
truth as should constitute the whole of it. There is 
probably no figure in the world of affairs to-day that 
is more obscured in the haze of misrepresentation than 
that of Mr. Morgan, and considering his great service 
to the industrial and financial world of the day, nothing 
could have been more fortunate than this revelation of 
the real J. Pierpont Morgan as brought out by this 
examination. His marvellous mental grasp of compli- 
cated problems, his unswerving integrity of purpose in 
carrying the ventures he undertakes through from the 
chaos of ruin in to the establishment of order, his 
rugged honesty and entire frankness—all these traits 
were to be read in and between the lines of his testi- 
mony. It is difficult to see how after such a direct 
examination a cross- examination could elicit more. 
It is easy to see, upon a perusal of the notes of the 
examination, how it is that Mr. Morgan has attained 
to his unexampled position of trust, power, and in- 
fluence. 


The citizens of Brooklyn, by their recent dinner in 
honor of Frederick MacMonnies, have set a commend- 
able example of appreciation, both of the artist and 
of his work. We cannot too much honor men of the 
character and attainment of Mr. MacMonnies and his 
friend and teacher, Augustus St.-Gaudens, who was 
present to rejoice in his pupil’s high success. They 
both represent the highest art of our day, and are 
also men of the most admirable type—sincere, loyal, 
and self-respecting. We need such men as never be- 
fore. Power and wealth and great enterprises we now 
have, but our creators of beauty live neglected in 
seant attics for the most part, with unsold pictures 
stacked against the wall. The best plans of our archi- 
tects are disregarded for utilitarian reasons, and our 
best musicians find only half-hearted encouragement. 
The artist and the literary man live obscurely, sub- 
merged by the flood of traffic in crude forms of wealth, 
with little even of mouth honor to console them for 
their loss of money and the success of which money 
stands evidence. All this is perhaps natural in a re- 
public such as ours, but there are occasional signs, 
like the splendid tribute to Mr. MacMonnies, which lead 
us to hope that taste is reforming, that the crude ideals 
of the stock-market and the wheat-pit are being slow- 
ly counteracted by other and nobler conceptions of 
life. If no other ideal than suecess in business is 
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held up before the youth of America we cannot ex- 
pect it to be other than it is—a hustling force eager 
to amass millions. In honoring artists and philan 
thropists in this public manner we are raising a high 
er standard of life here in America. Frederick Mae- 
Monnies has not only made Brooklyn notable by his 
work in Prospect Park and elsewhere, but has conferred 
distinction on America. His return ought to be a 
cause of general congratulation—and in this honor 
it was especially fitting that Augustus St.-Gaudens, 
his early teacher, should have an almost equal share. 





Mark Twain is at his best in an article published 
in the North American Review for April, entitled 
“Does the Race of Man love a Lord?” He proves con- 
clusively that he does in the sense that the race of 
man envies the individual who has place and power. 
The humorist goes deep into the philosophy of the 
matter, and by a very logical process of reasoning 
makes out a good case in support of his contention. 
Moreover, there is throughout the essay the touch of 
true satire that has made of Mr. Clemens the master 
of his craft, with no second. There is but one thing 
missing in his argument, and that is a bit of evi- 
dence to be met with everywhere, which most conclu- 
sively proves his case. He tells us how the small 
king swells with pride and importance when he is pub- 
licly noticed by a potentate of greater power; he 
makes of the assumed attitude of the man who sneers 
at his friend who has encountered the illustrious and 
brags of it a strong point in favor of his proposition 
by showing the sneer to be prompted by malicious 
envy; he instances with telling effect the pride that 
men take in the easily won titles that they wear, but 
he wholly ignores a common incident of every-day 
life which, to our mind, indicates more clearly than 
anything else we can recall man’s pride of acquaint- 
ance with the conspicuous and powerful. That inci- 
dent is the conscious superiority of all men in pub- 
lic restaurants when they are recognized by the head 
waiter. We have seen men who belong to Mrs. Astor’s 
band of college-bred gentlemen flush with real plea- 
sure, blasé men of the world as they are known to be, 
at being accosted by Oscar of the Waldorf, and the 
self-satisfaction of the Western billionaire when he in- 
troduces that famous major-domo to his friend Bil- 
kins of Topeka is one of the most beautiful sights in 
the picturesque latitudes of New York. The charae- 
teristic is noticeable everywhere. The young man at 
Dennett’s who is addressed by his real name by the 
young woman who dispenses surpassing coffee puffs up 
like a pouter-pigeon in the presence of his less fa- 
vored friend, just as does the leader of the most select 
of cotillions, and the chief cook and _ bottle-washer 
of the Patriarchs’ ball, when on entering Delmonico’s 
the benign countenance of Philip beams upon him. 
This pleasure is precisely the same in kind, if not 
in degree, as that which we experience when a man 
known to be great treats us familiarly in the presence 
of our envious friends. 

Dr. Jacques Loeb, of Chicago, has been explaining 
to a Columbia College audience that the life processes 
have now practically all been reduced to the action 
of enzymes. This is a little technical, and perhaps not 
very illuminating to the lay reader, especially as Pro- 
fessor Loeb went on to explain that, for the present, 
the enzymes are simply a cloak for our ignorance. 
They are what used to be called the soluble ferments, 
as opposed to the insoluble ferments, the bacteria. 
The French call them diastastes, the equilibrium-de- 
stroyers. Broadly, they act just like the so-called 
catalytic agents in chemical processes. The latter are 
simply those substances which seem able to promote 
a reaction without themselves taking part or being 
changed, as though it were merely an action of pres- 
ence. Thus the two gases of which water is com- 
posed, hydrogen and oxygen, may be freely mixed 
with each other at ordinary temperatures. An electric 
spark serves to produce an explosion like a cannon 
going off. This is purely an action of heat. But a 
pinch of finely divided platinum thrown into the oxy- 
hydrogen mixture has the same effect. The how of 
this is not clear; but literally hundreds of such ac- 
tions are known to chemists, so much so as to lead 
to the suspicion that no chemical action can take 
place without the presence, often indistinguishably 
minute, of a third substance. The enzymes seem to 
act just the same way. For example, there is a 
ferment in the lungs, oxydane, without which the 
lungs cannot take up oxygen or life go on. It acts 
like a carrier or medium of exchange, and seems it- 
self unaffected chemically. The pepsin of the stom- 
ach, the trysin of the pancreas, the ptyalin in the 
mouth, are all of the same sort. In the liver at least 
a dozen distinct ferments or enzymes are known, all 
of which are contained in each and every cell. All the 
phenomena of fertilization and reproduction—in brief, 
the continuance of the race—seem governed by enzymes 
of various kinds. As yet it has been found impossible 
to fabricate an enzyme in the laboratory; that is the 
great problem of bio-chemistry; but their action may 
be very curiously intimated by various substances in 
a state of very fine division—gold, si!ver, and notably 
the platinum mentioned above. The resemblance goes 
so far that the platinum may be “ poisoned” by 
various shiny chemicals, just like the action of the 
enzymes and the living microbes; likewise its power 
destroyed by healing, ete. It is all very wonderful, 
and every bio-chemist feels that we are on the eve 
of great discoveries that may reach even to the arti- 
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ficial production of life. No one save the special 
student in this field realizes what a marvellous ad- 
vance has been made since Pasteur’s death, or how 
very near a culmination this splendid work appears. 
The coup de thédtre, so to speak, may come any day. 


Mr. Perez M. Stewart has asked for an additional 
appropriation of $40,000 for the expenses of his 
Bureau of Public Safety. He has found, since the 
recent disastrous fires on Park Avenue, that in order 
to maintain a continuous systematic inspection of all 
buildings already erected (such as theatres, concert- 
halls, hotels, schools, office - buildings, manufactories 
and work-shops, mills, markets, department stores, 
court-houses, hospitals, asylums, armories, libraries, 
museums, public buildings, etc.), he will need every 
penny of the added sum. Mr. Stewart proposes that 
this additional amount shall be used for a force of 
inspectors who can give their entire time and atten- 
tion to existing buildings, such as are above enu- 
merated, to secure proper means of escape therefrom, 
and to see that the same are safe and kept safe in 
every respect. The bureau will give its best endeavor 
to minimize the loss of human life in the Borough of 
Manhattan, and shonld not be hampered by reason of 
an insuflicient force from securing absolute safety, as 
far as possible, fer the public and occupants of build- 
ings. It is to be hoped that Mr. Stewart will get not 
only this $40,000, but any other sum of dollars that 
he finds necessary to the proper performance of the 
functions of this highly useful bureau. We are hold- 
ing human life and property too cheaply in these 
days of hurry and rush, and the appalling succession 
of preventable accidents since the Ist of January of 
this vear is ample proof that herein lies one of the 
wisest uses of the public moneys. The new bureau is 
worthy of the constant and even aggressive support of 
every right-minded citizen, not only in seeing to it 
that it acquires the funds needed for the effective 
prosecution of its labors, but also in that moral sup- 
port which will make opposition to its measures by 
theatrical managers and other recalcitrant persons of 
responsibility feel the compelling power of public dis- 
pleasure. Public sentiment should rouse itself up to 
such a point that gentlemen like Mr. Grau and Mr. 
{lammerstein and Mr. Proctor would not venture to 
even suggest an evasion of the regulations of the de- 
partment, however strict these might prove to be, for 
not until then can we hope to see this department 
elevated to that plane of efficiency which is the sine 
qua non of its existence. 


On another page we publish an illustrated account 
of the comparatively new method of making roads 
speedily. .A most interesting road-making machine, 
drawn by a large number of mules, proceeding at a 
walk, picks up a furrow of earth by the road-side, and 
deposits it some thirty feet on the other side in the 
middle of the road. This is followed by a huge stone- 
crushing machine, which takes good-sized rocks and 
crushes them into pebbles. While the great engine that 
digests rock does not literally pass along the road, 
it can be moved from point to point near the road 
where ledges are to be found. After this crushed 
stone has been laid on, a huge steam-roller completes 
the highway. All these apparatus are made up into 
one railway train, and can be hauled by rail to the 
nearest point. The movement for the construction of 
such roads is growing at a prodigious rate, and we 
owe it all first to the bicycle and now to the auto- 
The day of the waterway gave place to the 
railway. All the time the road—the passageway for 
man and wagon—remained practically the same. And 
now at this late day comes the steam or electrice car- 
riage to hale us back to the highway. 


mohile. 


highways is neither local 
nor national. The London Times of a week or more 
ago opened its columns to a most interesting letter 
Which was signed by a list of people whose names are 
known all over the kingdom, and in many instances 
over a large part of the civilized world. The letter 
calls attention to the fact that not only is an auto- 
mobile under better control than a wagon drawn by 
horses, but that an autocay proceeding at twenty 
miles an hour is much safer to others on the highway 
than a horse and carriage travelling at eight or ten 
miles an hour. The autocar at seventeen miles an 
hour can be stopped in twice its length; at twenty 
miles an hour in three times its length. Let him who 
will try to stop a horse going at ten miles an hour in 
twice his length! Furthermore—and, to our minds, this 
is far more important--the proposed improved condi- 
tion of roads which shall make the motor-car a pos- 
sibility is likely to affect urban life in many ways. 
One of the problems of the new city—the metropolis 
of a million or more inhabitants—is its supply of 
food, more especially perishable food. The limit of 
garden-truck supply to-day is about fifteen miles— 
the greatest distance at which a farmer may drive 
his produce to market or to a railway station. With 
a large motor-car produce of all sorts could be brought 
from fifty miles in less time. Again, the great prob- 
lem of congestion in habitation would be solved by 
motor-cars going out of cities by ways and roads never 
possible to railways, and carrying in and out suburban 
residents. It is but the earrying out of the well- 
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recognized progress in transportation, and one might 
go on citing examples of the progress to civilization 
by this widened area of communication about a city 
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—the possibility of city life combined with country 
life, the developing of territory into suburban prop- 
erty, the distribution of population into more normal 
proportions. It is gratifying, therefore, to see that in 
New York State there is actually a plan for grid- 
ironing the land with such roads, and if by-and-by we 
can persuade legislators, whether in village, town, or 
city, to see the value and safety of fast-going cars along 
the highway we shall begin to live on another advance 


stage. 


When the gentlemen who are exceptionally favored 
in the matter of wealth come to look about them for 
the best medium by which their philanthropies can 
be made useful to their fellow-men, we commend to 
them the example of Mr. George Gould, who has of- 
fered to bear one-third of the entire cost of the im- 
provement of the public highways in the vicinity of 
Lakewood. Libraries and universities and hospitals 
and churches are vastly beneficial to our communities, 
and we trust the great philanthropy involved in such 
gifts as these will show no abatement in the future. 
Nevertheless, good roads are essential elements of the 
success of all of these, and the gentlemen of great 
wealth who regard themselves somewhat in the light 
of trustees for the proper administration of the for- 
tunes their wisdom and energies have built up can- 
not find a better field for their expenditures than in 
making these possible. A library of magnificent archi- 
tecture and superbly equipped with the stores of 
learning, set off in a forest, would be of little avail 
were the paths leading thereto but trails and the high- 
ways hub-deep with mud. The congregation at a sub- 
lime cathedral would be small indeed were the ap- 
proaches built of mire or of sand, and the beautiful 
philanthropy of the hospitals would go for naught if 
the avenues leading to their doors, through their un- 
scientific construction, but added to the pain of those 
brought thither to be cured. Hence we think that 
Mr. Gould’s offer is not only a generous one, but 
prompted by much wisdom. A good public road is 
not only pleasant to look upon and to ride over, and 
in the manner of its keeping an indication of good 
cr bad government, and therefore a useful lesson in 
civics, but, beyond all else, it is also an auxiliary of 
such import to all other public benefactions as to 
leave them practically worthless without it. 


Here comes Science now taking from us another of 
our cherished beliefs—the wide superstition that in 
the tropics there is almost no twilight, and that the 
sun goes down like thunder out o’ China ’crosst the 
bay. Every boy’s book of adventure tells of trav- 
ellers overtaken by the sudden descent of night, and 
men of science used to bear out these tales. Young, 
in his General Astronomy, points out that “ at Quito 
the twilight is said to be at best only twenty minutes.” 
In a monograph upon “ The Duration of Twilight in 
the Tropies,” S. I. Bailey points out, by carefully veri- 
fied observation and experiments, that the tropics have 
their fair share of twilight. He says: “ Twilight may 
be said to last until the last bit of illuminated sky 
disappears from the western horizon. In general, it 
has been found that this occurs when the sun has sunk 
about eighteen degrees below the horizon. ... Are- 
quipa, Peru, lies within the tropics, and has an eleva- 
tion of 8000 feet, and the air is especially pure and 
dry, and conditions appear to be exceptionally favor- 
able for an extremely short twilight. On Sunday, June 
25, 1899, the following observations were made at the 
Harvard Astronomical Station, which is situated 
here: The sun disappeared at 5.30 p.m. local mean 
time. At 6 P.m., thirty minutes after sunset, I could 
read ordinary print with perfect ease. At 6.30 P.M. 
I could see the time readily by an ordinary watch. 
At 6.40 P.M.. seventy minutes after sunset, the illu- 
minated western sky was still bright enough to cast 
a faint shadow of an opaque body on a white surface. 
At 6.50 P.M., one hour and twenty minutes after 
sunset, it had disappeared. On August 27, 1899, the 
following observations were made at Vincocaya. The 
latitude of this place is about sixteen degrees south, 
and the altitude 14.360 feet. Here it was possible to 
read coarse print forty-seven minutes after sunset, 
and twilight could be seen for an hour and twelve 
minutes after the sun’s disappearance.” So the com- 
mon superstition about no twilight in “the tropics 
goes to join the William Tell myth and the Joan of 
Are martyrdom. 


What happens when an American returning from 
Europe refuses to swear to or even to fill out one of 
the printed declarations as to baggage that are given 
to all the cabin passengers at Quarantine station? 
How do the customs men treat their fellow-citizen 
who says: “I shall make no statement. Here are my 
trunks and bags. Here are the keys. Make your ex- 
amination, and charge what duty you see fit. You 
will get no help from me, because you do not believe 
me, even if I do make oath, but insist upon examining 
my trunks anyhow.” Really this procedure is not so 
dangerous as it appears. The theory of the Treasury 
Department about: declarations concerning dutiable 
things in baggage is that these sworn statements are 
mere invoices. Mr. Richard Roe simply announces 
with formality that Mr. Richard Roe in London has 
shipped to Mr. Richard Roe in New York such and 
such dutiable clothes, or jewels, or what not. With 
this quasi invoice as a guide, the customs inspector 
serutinizes every article in Mr. Richard Roe’s trunks 
and bags and boxes. Because he thinks Mr. Roe has 








made false statements? Not at all. Because it is his 
duty te see that the goods correspond with the invoice. 
When Mr. Roe declines to make any statement con- 
cerning his baggage the first consequence is that the 
inspector will defer examining his stuff until he has 
finished all the others in his stint; for he argues that 
he can work faster with an invoice in hand. If he 
elects to examine the uninvoiced baggage on the pier, 
the owner may receive it after two or six hours’ delay, 
and after he has paid in cash the amount of duty 
levied by the inspector. Or the official may elect 
to send Mr. Roe’s trunks and bags and boxes to the 
public stores, known also as the appraiser’s stores. 
Then Mr. Roe goes to the second, or entry, division 
of the Custom House in William Street, and takes 
out an order of appraisement, and after other formule 
has his baggage examined. This may be a matter of 
four or five days. Of course, before the stuff is re- 
leased the duty assessed upon it must be paid. The 
choice as to whether baggage shall be examined on the 
pier or at the public stores rests with the customs in- 
spector. It is true that an appeal may be taken from 
him to the inspector in charge at the pier, but in 
nearly every casz the first inspector’s word is law. 





To prove that woman should not propose, somebody 
has gone to the length of writing a short story. The 
hero, who is proposed to, was a somewhat modest 
and timorous character in whom the heroine saw im- 
mense possibilities if only he might get started on a 
matrimonial road to the supreme development of his 
soul. She proposed, and—and this is the germ of the 
whole matter—he accepted. He explained later, when 
his unhappy neglected existence drove him to candor, 
that he had not dared to decline. Supposing the ag- 
gressive and original author of this tale knew her 
book of human nature, she has therein drawn for us 
a picture of manifold interest and value. The sig- 
nificant terror of the question lies not so much in the 
problem as to whether woman will or will not pro- 
pose to man (she probably will, if she wants to), but 
whether man, profoundly chivalrous creature that he 
is, will have the courage to say a good, round no 
when he doesn’t want her. The fortunes of matrimony 
are at present more or less safeguarded by woman’s 
time-honored custom of refusing the men she does not 
desire to accept. But, with women proposing, and 
men accepting the first ntatrimonial offer without a 
quibble, willy-nilly, what would become of us? With 
this direful view to the fore, it is to be hoped that 
woman will allow man his ancient and honorable pre- 
rogative of taking his choice as well as paying his 
money. 


One of many resolutions of sympathy for the Boers, 
introduced by Democratic members of Congress, car- 
ries a paragraph demanding that the neutrality laws 
be “ vigorously and impartially enforced.” The lexi- 
cographers define neutrality as refraining from inter- 
ference of any kind, and, in England’s present tem- 
per, the politest request that hostilities in South 
Africa cease would hardly seem an exhibition of neu- 
trality; no more, perhaps, than the shipping of mules 
to South Africa, at which the Democratic caucus 
resolution is aimed. Neutrality is a potent word these 
days. Foreign correspondents have lately told us that 
the neutrality of America and Germany will mean 
war in the East; so the word no longer has a peace- 
ful sound. A character in an American story—was 
it Buck Fanshawe?—was so enamoured of peace and 
neutrality that every now and then he “shot up” 
ihe camp as an evidence of good faith; and in these 
periodic clean-ups he was always “ vigorous” and 
“impartial.” Do our Democratic friends desire that 
Uncle Sam shall emulate his example? 


Another word which seems to call for overhauling 
by the lexicographers is the word “end.” It has im- 
plied termination or conclusion. When a thing was 
ended it was done for. The word occurs frequently in 
poetry and in prose, sacred and profane, and no 
commentator has tried to read into it more than one 
meaning. It has never been qualified, except by such 
adjectives as “inevitable” and “ bitter.” But nowa- 
days we have the practical end, a movable point in 
time, as often posterior to an announced actual end as 
anterior. Thus the wars in South Africa and Luzon 
have been ended, then practically ended, then ended, 
and so on. The only apparent difference is that a 
report of a practical end is usually accompanied by a 
request for more troops. Glancing toward China we 
find a like situation: late advices say that the native 
rebellion is practically ended. It is also recalled that 
more than one end was put to the Schley case, and 
in each instance the Admiral got the short end. Which 
would seem to prove that every end has, in its turn, 
at least two ends, one of which is practical. 


The stock-market, after a fleeting improvement, has 
relapsed into the dull condition of affairs technically 
known as narrow end professional. It means that 
outside interest in speculation has not revived, and 
that, in the absence of the general public from Wall 
Street, such trading as is carried on in the Stock Ex- 
change results from the operations of a few irrepressi- 
ble pools and cliques of speculators whose lead is fol- 
lowed by the professional traders. The latter class 
looks rather for a succession of quick turns in those 
stocks that are actively dealt in than for a steadfast 
market position. They are quick to buy on tape “ in- 


























dications,” and still quicker to sell when the signs 
point to a checking of the upward movement. Irregu- 
larity in prices is inevitable, and the market becomes 
“narrow,” since the traders confine their operations 
to a few stocks. Moreover, they are averse to “ car- 
rying” stocks over holidays, and the closing of the 
Stock Exchange on Good- Friday and on Saturday 
meant the cessation of business for three days. This 
fact tended further to curtail speculative activity. 
There were not lacking other more or less depressing 
influences. The monetary outlook was not calculated 
to stimulate general operations for the rise. The 
mutterings of labor in coal districts, bituminous as 
well as anthracite, were ominous enough to cause dis- 
quietude, even if the likelihood of a general strike 
did not loom large. The disinclination of the stronger 
interests to engage in an aggressive bull campaign 
proved clearly enough that the shrewdest observers of 
the financial situation in the country did not regard 
the time as propitious. Western speculators of the 
“plunger” class were successful in advancing the 
prices of a few special stocks, the absence of selling 
pressure making their task a matter of relative ease. 
But they were not successful in finding obliging buy- 
ers at the higher level. The speculating public evinces 
no desire of resuming the fascinating game, and the 
great mass of investors is undisturbed. The business 
of the country continues very good, and trade pros- 
pects are as bright as ever. This means that there is 
no reason for a general decline in security values. On 
the other hand, the incentive to a general advance is 
not great; whence the speculative deadlock. The devel- 
opments of the week have been of interest in that they 
have again demonstrated the fruitlessness of endeavors 
to revive public interest in the stock - market while 
the money - market is still confronted by uncertain- 
ties and the possibility of labor troubles is not ended, 
and, most important of all, we lack definite informa- 
tion on which to base reasonable estimates as to the 
coming crops. 


Imperium in Republica 


The assignment of General Funston to a military 
department within the constitutionally established 
limits of the republic is a fact full of interesting sug- 
gestion. It is not only a warrant of the pacification 
of the region under his command, but is imaginably 
the promise of experiment in the sort of new Ameri- 
canism which he has had so large a share in spreading 
through the Fortunate Isles of the Philippine archi- 
pelago. 

We may look to see the early application of the 
censorship to the reports of public events in his de- 
partment, and the strict repression of all opinions 
caleulated to incite insurrection in the States and 
counties governed by the young chief, whom we may 
now view at short range in his characteristic union, 
as advertised, of the most remarkable qualities of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Sherlock Holmes. General 
Funston has so recently declared his willingness to 
see all sorts of constructive traitors hanged that we 
cannot suppose he will suffer any offender of the sort 
to escape under the ideal rule of blood and iron. Not 
only will all the newspapers of the cities within his 
department be placed under the strict surveillance 
which he found of such excellent effect in Manila, 
but editors will be punished by fine and imprisonment 
for any infraction of the military regulations: they 
will be tried by drum-head court martial, sitting in 
the forms of a police court, and their shrift will be 
very short. The pulpit will be closely watched and 
much more attentively listened to than heretofore, and 
at the first sign of contumacy the incumbent will be 
dealt with as severely as the offending journalist. Books 
in use in the schools will be carefully examined, and 
any page containing references to our struggle for 
independence will be expunged by the Russian method 
of passing a black roller over it. Chatham’s famous 
speech, so long the favorite of school-boys, will be for- 
bidden, and the parents of children declaiming his 
words, “If I were a Filipino as I am an American, 
I would never lay down my arms while a foreign foe 
was landed on my soil,” will be held strictly account- 
able for the misdemeanor. In General Funston’s de- 
partment early precautions will be taken to prevent 
the celebration of the Fourth of July, and every 
exertion will be made for the extinction of its 
dangerous memories. No allusions to governments 
that derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed will be permitted; for as General 
Funston has shown it is this sort of thing which 
has mainly kept alive the hopes of the insurgents in 
the Philippines, and has cost the lives of many of their 
invaders. He will undoubtedly hold himself bound 
to suppress, with the mailed hand, the usual reading 
of the Declaration of Independence, as wholly mis- 
chievous to our cause at the antipodes, and to cause 
all printed copies of the document to be publicly 
burned by the squad appointed to shoot traitors. 
Persons suspected of circulating or concealing it will 
be similarly liable to perquisition at any hour of the 
day or night. 

On the other hand, it is supposed that no one will 
be molested in the peaceful enjoyment of a plurality of 
wives, or in the possession, sale, or purchase of slaves, 
but will be warranted and defended in rights shared 
with their fellow-subjects in Sulu. 

There is as yet, however, no assurance of this, and 
the rumor that General Funston will organize an ex- 
pedition for the capture of Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 
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the midst of the anti-imperialist insurgents at Boston, 
is at least premature. He would wish, as in the case 
of Aguinaldo, personally to conduct the affair, and 
it would be attended with so many and such varied 
difficulties, that we cannot think it definitely decided 
upon. It would be an attempt which must unite in 
unexampled degree the distinctive qualities of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and Sherlock Holmes, as advertised. 
General Funston must, in the first place, supply him- 
self with a measure of culture, which he could not be 
to blame for not having already acquired in Kansas, 
but which would be requisite in surprising Mr. Atkin- 
son, however little it was needed for the deception of 
Aguinaldo.- A careful study of the Boston accent, so 
different from that of General Funston’s native prairies, 
is absolutely necessary, and we cannot believe that he 
would venture into the enemies’ country without it. 
Something of the Boston manner is also very desirable 
in any such attempt: a certain coldness, a certain con- 
scientious superiority marking the Boston sense of 
differences, and even shades of difference, which is 
altogether alien to the warm impetuousness of a hero 
of General Funston’s type. There are many other 
things, on which we need not insist, but we will men- 
tion an appearance of respect for the honest con- 
victions of others which General Funston would per- 
haps have to study for months before he could trust 
himself among people who are as subtle as they are 
treacherous, and who at the first show of violent in- 
tolerance would suspect the captor of Aguinaldo in 
their apparently peaceful visitor. Not only Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, but Mr. Erving Winslow, Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and others among the 
more conspicuous traitors in the hot-bed of sedition 
which flourishes under the walls of Faneuil Hall, 
would be aware of a hostile presence, and would with- 
draw from his attempt among the ranks of their non- 
resistant followers. 

It would be a great thing for General Funston to 
capture Mr. Atkinson; it would add the tallest feather 
to a cap already flourishing with iridescent plumes; 
and if in hurrying back to his department he could 
pause long enough to seize President Schurman in 
the midst of his students at Cornell University, the 
suggestion of Napoleon Bonaparte and Sherlock Holmes 
in his feat would be such as to leave the capture of 
Aguinaldo quite out of sight. But as we have al- 
ready intimated, we cannot think the time for it is 
ripe. He has yet much to do in settling the affairs 
of his department, where the editors, preachers, and 
teachers have been used to a latitude of expression 
which will form difficulties serious even for a Napo- 
leon Bonaparte or a Sherlock Holmes. We cannot 
doubt that he will successfully grapple with them, but 
for a time they will demand his whole attention. 
In the mean while there is no danger that Mr. Atkin- 
son will escape, or even seek to do so. He shares the 
infatuation of many, throughout such parts of the 
United States as are not included in General Funston’s 
department, that the American people are less and less 
fond of their bargain in the ultimate Pacific, and are 
not willing to pay for ten millions of Malays, in addi- 
tion to the original two dollars a head, the right to 
think, to utter, and to argue freely, even at the behest 
of military men who think they are making mischief 
and ought to be hanged for it. 





A Sphinx and her Friends 


There has lately been held before a magistrate of 
this metropolis the preliminary examination of a 
young woman on the charge of murder, which, if it 
had gone further, must have been classed with the 
most astonishing of the causes célébres in that sort. 
As it is, every incident of the case was so bewilder- 
ing that it must remain stamped in the mind of the 
psychological observer as one of the strangest any- 
where on record, while in the consciousness of the 
patriot it flatters that pride in American things which 
rejoices in the impossibility of any alien parallel. 

The girl was not only very young, but unless all the 
pictures belie themselves, she was of a beauty which 
in its American fineness was no more to be matched 
outside of our nation than the singular serenity of her 
behavior throughout her terrible ordeal. She is rep- 
resented tall and slight, fair-haired and blue-eyed, and 
of our actual date in her gown and hat, which she 
wore with the confident quiet of a person accustomed 
to be noted for her style as well as her beauty. From 
the moment she was arrested on the charge of shoot- 
ing her lover in the head and leaving him mortally 
wounded in a shy hotel where they were last seen to- 
gether, to the moment when the trial justice pronounced 
the charge against her unsupported, and refused to hold 
her, she never lost her self-possession. She was not 
shaken by the question to which the police put her 
on her arrest, in abominable violation of her rights, 
and in contravention of all the principles of our law; 
in prison her sleep was as peaceful as the sleep of 
childhood is supposed to be, and apparently untroubled 
either by guilt or fear; in court she was the least 
concerned of all the witnesses, the spectators crowd- 
ing to the amazing show. 

We cannot perhaps trust everything that is said 
by the reporters, who are still not such consummate 
artists that when they get a lily they can keep from 
painting it, but we may believe enough of their unani- 
mous testimony to realize her as not only the most 
unconcerned of those present, but as having betrayed 
no feeling whatever in regard to the proceedings. At 
the most she seemed slightly bored by them, and she 
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did not seem otherwise affected as the different wit- 
nesses identified her at crucial points of the evidence. 
The father of the dead man broke down and sobbed on 
the stand; the mother testified with impassioned emo- 
tion that the girl had threatened to kill her son if 
he did not marry her; but the girl whose life was at 
stake looked at them with no more interest than she 
looked at the colored call-boy who was sure it was 
she whom he saw at the hotel, and then not sure. 
When the rival for whom the dead man had jilted her 
was summoned, the rival was moved, but the girl on 
trial kept her perfect serenity, and slowly fanned her- 
self, as throughout the whole examination. When the 
magistrate very justly refused to hold her on the 
charge which was not made out against her, she 
slightly smiled at the effusion of the women who hurl- 
ed themselves upon her to wreak their rejoicing at her 
escape, and then slightly frowned in annoyance at 
their excessive demonstration. 

Unique as she was in her attitude toward the af- 
fair, which she treated as a sort of rather poor the- 
atricals, she was scarcely more amazing than the con- 
ditions of which she was the astonishing product, and 
which were brought to light through her trial. Ap- 
parently she belonged to a sort of social life in which 
young American girls are guarded by nothing more 
trustworthy than their own impulses and preferences 
in their relations with young men who are guided by 
nothing nobler than their passions. When her family, 
who ought to have been the custodians of her girlish 
inexperience, and the keepers of her helplessness against 
the consequences of her folly, believed they had rea- 
son to suspect her, they cast her off, and she took 
refuge with the family of her lover! With them she 
dwelt in such intimacy with her lover that his mo- 
ther could overhear her “ scolding” him for not mar- 
rying her! When brought to book for this, and she 
said she would kill him if he did not marry her, 
the mother answered her that if she killed her son, 
she would kill her! The father of the dead young 
man was so familiarly domesticated with the situa- 
tion that he recognized a comb found in the dead 
man’s room at the hotel as one he had seen in the 
girl’s room when she lay sick at his house!’ When she 
got well, he put her out of his house, not apparently 
because it was indecorous for her to be there, but be- 
cause it was inconvenient! : 

Even more astonishing than all this was the con- 
duct of certain of her girl friends in relation to her 
and her affair. It is not necessary to suppose that 
they put the worst construction that could be put upon 
it, in order to realize a state of mind in their social 
life, for which there is no phrase so good as M. Paul 
Bourget’s phrase of “innocent depravity.” These in- 
explicable friends of the mysterious sphinx, whose rid- 
dle will probably remain forever unread, were not ap- 
parently disturbed by her relations with the man she 
is said to have killed. They by no means went to the 
length reached by her family who cast her off; it 
does not seem that they shunned her acquaintance or 
practised any of the severities toward her by which 
women avenge themselves upon the alleged error of a 
sister. As far as the facts show, the rival for whom 
she was forsaken was not troubled beyond endurance 
by the letters of the troubled lover, who frankly re 
corded his difficulties in breaking with her. Very like- 
ly she regarded it simply as a flirtation that he was 
sick of, and had no misgiving of it otherwise; yet an 
avowed flirtation that a man is sick of does not en- 
dear him to the affections of another girl in all the 
walks of life. 

But what are these walks of life on which the glare 
of a hideous publicity has been suddenly turned? Are 
they paths in which many feet are wandering, so many, 
indeed, as to constitute a multitude of young Ameri- 
can men and maidens? The supposition is alarming, 
but it is by no means convincing; and in a certain 
analysis it need not be so very alarming. Not a large 
young population will go astray because the persons 
in this drama have erred, or looked complacently on 
at erring. At the worst, the entire fact means no more, 
probably, than that we are the silliest people in the 
world, but far from the wickedest. At the best, it 
means that we are mostly so safe in the honor of our 
young men and the purity of our young girls that 
we can continue to trust them as heretofore, though 
we ought perhaps to advise them a little more. None 
of the actors in this ridiculous tragedy, indeed, were 
so ill-counselled as the father and mother of the girl 
who cast her off, when they suspected her; and though 
it was grotesque, it was not the ugliest phase of the 
affair that she should take refuge with her lover under 
roof of his own parents. That was rather simple- 
hearted in them all, but it does not relieve the case 
of the anomalous character which bewilders the wit- 
ness at every point. One marvels what those people’s 
conceptions of life can be, of their obligations to so- 
ciety and to themselves. Roughly speaking, one may 
suy that they were better than those society men and 
women who have notoriously broken up one another’s 
families in the circles on which a Newport pulpit tells 
us the eyes of all Americans are emulously fixed. It is 
one thing for a sufficiently vulgar young fellow to 
suffer a foolish girl to betray herself for love of him, 
and it is another thing for a social leader to plunge 
the best society in a vain regret for a deplorable exam- 
ple. The young man’s behavior is not the worst, and 
in the case in point, he paid with his life for his sin; 
but neither is the deplorable example much followed, 
even in the best society. Come, we are not so bad, 
after all! 
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THE GREATEST LIVING AERONAUT 


M. Santos-Dumont, the young Brazilian who is expected in this country shortly, is a man of large means, who has devoted himself to making 


aerial navigation of practical utility. His experiments in France the past year have attracted the attention of the world 
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The Dumont Air-ship ready for Ascent 
It is this machine, or one precisely similar, which M. Dumont will use at the World's Fair at St, Louis 














“A ‘near View of M. Dumont in the Carriage of the Air-ship 


M. SANTOS-DUMONT AND HIS AIR-SHIP 
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MISS HELEN BUELL 


This young American soprano, a descendant of Governor Bradford of Plymouth Colony, has been singing with Kubelik. She is known 
as a singularly poetic interpreter of the mediaeval songs of Italy 
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Good Roads for the State of New York 


Their Rapid Completion seems 


HE great Empire State has been wofully 
deficient in one respect. Her public high- 
ways and thoroughfares have not kept pace 
with other improvements of the time, and 
are to-dsy in such a condition that a tour 
from New York to Buffalo, or, in fact, be- 
tween any two given points, is a feat not to be lightly 


undertaken by the man who rides or drives. 
Until recently there has also been great apathy on 


the part of the very class that is most affected. But 
within the last year or so the farmers of the State 
have evinced an interest in the subject that shows 
more plainly than anything else, the cumulative ef- 


State that its passage in the Legislature would mark 
a new era in the history of the commonwealth, It 
would mean the work of many years boiled down into 
three or four. Instead of waiting until the present 
generation was gray-haired for the State highways to 
become passable and fit for travel, it would mean that 
every one, farmer, merchant, automobilist, cyclist, and, 
in fact, all those who ride or drive for business 
or pleasure, might. enjoy the benefits of perfect roads 
all over the State within a comparatively short 
time. 

“ The benefits to real estate, rural as well as urban, 
would be incaleulable. The instant rise in values 

















An ‘“Object-lesson Road” after Improvement 


fect of the columns and columns of reading - matter 
that have been printed by leading journals. 

The State of New York, about five years ago, passed 
a law, called the Higbie-Armstrong law, which pro- 
vided that the State would aid the counties and towns 
in building and improving highways under the super- 
vision of the State Engineer and Surveyor. The State 
agreed to pay one-half the cost if the counties would 
pay 35 per cent. and the towns 15 per cent. Under 
this law the appropriations have been as follows on 
the part of the State: 1898, $50,000; 1899, $50,000; 
1900, £350,000; 1901, $420,000. 

This year, 1902, in the supply bill, $600,000 has 
been set apart for good roads. It is hoped that this 
sum will be increased to a million dollars. The great 
advance in the appropriations made under this _ Dill 
shows the increased interest in this subject in this 
State. The State Engineer and Surveyor reported 
that under the Higbie-Armstrong bill on January | 
last the counties had applied to the State to improve 
slightly over 1300 miles of road; that 59 miles had 
been built: that 109 miles were under contract, and 
that the counties and towns had completed arrange- 
ments for building 231 miles, having appropriated 
$960,000 for this purpose. It is because of this large 
appropriation on the part of the counties and towns 
that the State is urged to appropriate $1,000,000. 

Legislation is now pending at Albany to do away 
with the pernicious labor system of working out the 
road tax, and to substitute in its place a law which 
provides that all road taxes shall be collected after 
September 1 next in money, and that the State shall 
add to the amount so collected a bonus of 25 per cent., 
as it now does under what is known as the Fuller 
law. Such bonus, however, shall not exceed more than 
one-tenth of the assessed value in any town. 

There is also a bill pending providing for wide tires, 
and a bill, introduced by Senator Armstrong, asking 
for a constitutional amendment so that the State may 
bond itself for $20,000,000, this money to be expended 
in the building and improving of highways. Under 
this bill it is provided that the State shall pay the 
interest and redeem one-half of these bonds, the coun- 
ties to pay the interest and redeem 35 per cent., and 
the towns shall pay the interest and redeem 15 per 


cent. This bill is, in effect, the Higbie-Armstrong bill, 
except that it provides for the immediate building 


of some 1200 miles of road, instead of waiting for an 
annual appropriation for this purpose. It is very de- 
sirable that the roads should be improved as rapidly as 
possible and not wait for an annual appropriation, 
which from necessity must depend upen what money 
is in the Treasury of the State. 

There is no reason why a great State like New 
York should not bond itself for reads in the same 
manner as it is proposed to bond it for canals. The 
total tonnage of the Erie Canal last year was a little 
under 4,000,000 tons. The last census report shows 
that the tonnage of farm products grown in the State 
of New York in ene year was 12,000,000 tons. To en- 


able the farmer to compete with the West he must 
have better roads. 

The $20,000,000 bonding scheme, referred to above, 
is of such vast importance to the people of New York 


would be astonishing. Localities now inaccessible be- 
cause of poor roads would come into the market. The 
march of improvement would be accelerated, and cer- 
tain sections now almost isolated and unproductive 
would literally, as well as figuratively, “ blossom like 
the rose.” 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging signs of the 
good-roads agitation and activity is the happy and 
harmonious blending of all interests. The farmer, 
business man, and gentleman of leisure are equally in- 
terested and anxious to attain the common end. In 


Assured 


former years there has been some friction, and conse- 
quent retarding of the good-roads movement. For 
years the cyclists have worked for and agitated the 
subject of good roads. For some reason, which the 
farmer himself cannot satisfactorily explain, the lat- 
ter did not co-operate as he should, and even opposed 
those working for improvement. Now all is changed, 
and while there may be individual cases of opposition, 
the farmers, as a rule, are strongly in sympathy with 
the movement. 

Perhaps no single incident gave the good-roads move- 
ment such publicity and did so much for its advance- 
ment as the famous automobile endurance-run from 
New York to Buffalo last summer. It seems well- 
nigh incredible that in these days of great and notable 
achievement the roads and highways of this rich and 
prosperous community should still be in the same im- 
passable and chaotic condition that they were fifty or 
one hundred years ago. Yet such is the fact. The peo- 
ple of New York have been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. It remained for the horseless carriage to waken 
them, and that was accomplished on this memorable 
occasion. 

Should the bonding scheme pass and the fund become 
available, it is not proposed to construct any one par- 
ticular highway at once, although such a road is im- 
peratively demanded from New York to Buffalo, and 
others between equally as important points. The 
method of procedure in the expenditure of the fund 
would be practically the same as is now in vogue with 
the annual State appropriation. The several communi- 
ties throughout the State would avail themselves of its 
provisions, and gradually but continuously sections 
of road would be built. Later these sections would be 
joined, until eventually continuous highways of the 
best quality would permeate the State in all direc- 
tions. The map accompanying this article gives a 
clear idea of the most important roads which _ it 
is proposed to construct as soon as the money is 
in hand. 

The friends of good roads have much encouragement 
in the friendly attitude of the present State Legisla- 
ture. The Plank bill, which recently received the 
Governor’s signature and is now a law, gives to coun- 
ties paving direct road taxes State aid to an amount 
equal to the sum raised by the counties in the pre- 
portion of 35 per cent. out of the whole by the county 
and 15 per cent. by the town directly benefited. Prob- 
ably the most important bill, however, outside of the 
$20,000,000 bonding scheme, is the one which does 
away with the antiquated day’s labor system referred 
to in the beginning of this article, and making the 
road tax collectable in money. This bill will doubtless 
meet with considerable opposition from the rural com- 
munities. It seems such an easy way for the farmer 
to liquidate his tax by several days’ work with him- 
self and team on the road, instead of paying out the 
cash, that he will be loath to change. A little consid- 
eration must, however, convince him that it is a great 
deal better to have good roads, and have them right 
away, even if he does have to settle in cash for what 
he has been used to paying for in trade. 
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Sketch Map of New York State, showing possible Location of Improved Roads 
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A ‘‘Good-Roads’’? Equipment, with Crusher at Work 

















An Improved ‘‘Good-Roads’’ Machine in Operation 


GOVERNMENTAL WORK ON COUNTRY ROADS 








A Dramatic 
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Mesalliance 


A Word or Two Concerning a Recent Work of Friction 


R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS is the 
writer of many delightful stories, and 
Mr. Augustus Thomas is the author of 


many delightful plays. Individually, 
each has won and deserved the enthu- 


siastic plaudits of a vast public, but 
ihey were not designed by nature to travel together in 
double harness. Hence it is that with every wish in 
the world to say that Mr. Thomas’s dramatization of 
Mr. Davis's Soldiers of Fortune is a fine piece of 
work we find it impossible to do so, for it is quite 
the contrary. It is, taking it all in all, the most un- 
easy play that has been produced this winter; theatric 
in every scene, unreal to the last degree, crude in its 
construction, and worthy neither of the stirring story 
of which it professes to be a dramatization, nor of the 
fine talents that produced the play of “ Arizona.’ 
Frankly, too, we may say that to any mind that has 
interested itself with the careers of the two gentlemen 
who appear as the joint authors of this stage version 
the disappointment in the results of their labors 
comes with no sense of surprise, for the temperamental 
differences between Mr. Davis and Mr. Thomas are 
too marked ever to have encouraged the idea of a suc- 
cessful collaboration. The genius of each is too wholly 
individual to be assimilated by the other, and any 
joint effort in which the two might embark could hard- 
ly be expected to result in a nicely finished entity. 
Oil and water will mix as soon as Thomas and Davis, 
and any one who does not believe it should attend 
upon this comedy of theirs and observe the dramatic 
tug of war which has resulted from the effort to ad- 
just the curves of the one to the angles of the other. 
We do not go far wide of the mark when we say that 
the great charm of Mr. Davis is eliminated, and, save 
in one character, that of Macwilliams, there is no- 
thing that suggests even a bird’s-eye view of Mr. 
Thomas, and when two such forceful personalities as 
these, the one in literature and the other in dramatic 
writing, are submerged when working together, there 
is but one conclusion, which is that in attempting to 
breast the waves of collaboration they have dragged 
each other down—we should not venture to introduce 
the more obvious simile of the prize ring and say 
that they had knocked each other out. It would have 
been far better for Mr. Davis had his book been 
dramatized by a weaker hand, a hand that would sub- 
ject itself to ‘orders, and would be guided not so much 
by its own mentality as by that of the individual 
whose work it was engaged in reducing from printed 
page to material action. Unless we are mistaken, Mr. 
Davis’s manner of telling his stories has been the 
chief factor of his success. Their charm has been the 
personal asset of the man behind the pen. That taken 
away, the note of distinction is eliminated, and the 
residuum is saved from falling with a crash only be- 
cause it is too slight to do so—it is dissipated like 
the hoary fluff of the matured 
dandelion before a  summer’s 


my lady’s garden close. The brawny arm that can 
toss the hay is not the hand for the cultivation of the 
American Beauty rose, and the mind that stands un- 
appalled in the presence of a million-bushel wheat crop 
should not vex itself with violets. The great West, 
with its strenuous American life, is Augustus Thom- 
as’s own country, as surely as Warwickshire was the 
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country of William Shakspere. He knows it as a mo- 
ther knows her own first-born, and when he ap- 
proaches the themes which its rugged life presents he 
does so with the firm hand, the clear eye, and the sym- 
pathetic heart. What he brings out of them becomes 
his own, and as its owner he is its master—but when 
he wanders far afield into the mazes of a country 


which he perceives only through another man’s eye 
he is indeed a wanderer, and a woful one at that. 
Mr. Thomas’s talents are not suited to the work 
of dramatization of another man’s story, and from the 
point of view of his standing as a dramatic author he 
should no more have been asked to dramatize Mr. 
Davis’s Soldiers of Fortune than Mr. Davis should 
have been asked to “ novelize” the play of “ Arizona.” 


one regrets the disappearance of Davis and the 

throttling of Thomas, it is quite possible to find 
enjoyment in the play as it is presented at the Savoy 
Theatre. It is no more unreasonable than hundreds 
of others that serve to aid us in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, and it has the unfortunately too rare merit of 
being wholly clean. Its chief fault is its diffuseness, 
which at one or two points makes it somewhat of 
a bore. It could be cut at least a half-hour without 
damage to the story and to its own very great ad- 
vantage as a play. It would be well, too, if Messrs. 
Davis and Thomas could get together and concoct a 
little action for the hero, Clay, who is always on the 
verge of doing something, but never does it. Mr. Rob- 
ert Edeson gives us a very pleasing figure of a young 
man in his impersonation of Clay, but beyond wear- 
ing medals, and giving us an idea of how Mr. Davis 
used to look when dressed as a war correspondent, he 
has little to do with the play. His intellectual re- 
sources in meeting the complications by which he was 
beset appeared to be nil, and why on earth the young 
woman of his adoration should have thought him 
splendid surpasses one’s comprehension. He _ never 
approached splendor, although his medals did suggest 
the idea of gorgeousness. 

The atmosphere of Davis is particularly missed on 
the feminine side of the picture. Whatever some of 
us may have thought of the Davis man, his maids 
have always possessed attractions of undeniable charm. 
In the book Hope Langham was a most lovely figure, 
eternally feminine, and worthy of the championship 
of the most gallant knight, but in the play she is 
wholly transformed, and suggests more than anything 
else one of Mr. Thomas’s ranch ingénues after a year 
of study at Mr. Franklin Sargeant’s School of Acting. 
The Hope Langham at the Savoy Theatre is as far 
from the Hope Langham of the book as the north pole 
is from the south, and suggests the idea that Miss 
Gretchen Lyons, who undertakes the rdle, has been as 
neglectful of the story as its author and dramatizer. 
Miss Lyons is hard where Hope was soft and fluffy; 
she is automatic where Hope was graceful and human; 
and where Hope spoke upon impulse, Miss Lyons ap- 
pears to speak with the click of a metronome in her 
ear. Similarly, Miss Derickson, too, who plays the 
role of Alice Langham, is wholly of ice and machinery. 
She is the embodiment of an Esquimau’s view of a 

New York “ society woman,” and 
while in the book itself she was 


"Tze: considerations aside, and assuming that no 





breeze. We think this is what 
has happened to Mr. Davis’s 
Soldiers of Fortune, as Mr. 
Thomas has treated it, for 
while the play is . wholesome 
enough and clean enough to 
pass for a Davis production, it 
lacks the Davis atmosphere, and 
might just as well have been the 
product of any one of the hun- 
dred less distinguished pens that 
are filling our magazines with 
mere prettiness. It is a hard 
thing to say of Mr. Thomas’s 
work in this instance, but we 
believe none the less that even 
Mr. E. E. Rose would have done 
better by the original, careless 
as he ordinarily is of the en- 
during qualities of the works he 
takes in hand. 


UT Mr. Thoias’s failure is 
B not properly ascribable to 
weakness, but rather to 
strength. When the great Dis- 
tributer of Genius came to the 


point of selecting the supply 
which has made Mr. Thomas 
famous, he did not include in 


the invoice an item which should 
justify its gifted possessor in at- 
tempting to work over other 
people’s ideas. Mr. Thomas’s 
noddle was packed tight with 
ideas of his own, all of them 
vitally good ideas, and sufficient 
in number to keep him travel- 
ling on his own merits for the 
whole of his span. He was ap- 
pointed trustee for a very origi- 
nal style of talent, and when 
he administers that estate he is 
facile princeps' among the 
American dramatic writers of 
to-day. His present mistake 
lies in jumping over the fence 
by which the limits of his own 
farm are clearly and definitely 
marked into the territory of 
another, with which he possesses 
little familiarity and for which 
he has no aptitude whatsoever. 
It is as if a great Western 
farmer should leave his steam- 








not to be commended for her 
warmth, she yet gave evidence 
here and there that she was a 
woman, and not a creature of 
steel construction masquerading 
in feminine guise. Miss Lyons’s 
Hope is not necessarily the 
fault of the author of the play. 
But for Miss Derickson’s Alice 
they must accept full respon- 
sibility. On the other hand, 
Miss Dorothy Donnelly, as 
Madame Alvarez, has an excel- 
lent opportunity, of which she 
makes much. With Mr. Post, 
who does well what he has 
to do as Captain Stuart, and 
Mr. Harwood, who is easily the 
“star” of the cast in his excel- 
lent impersonation of Macwil- 
liams, Miss Donnelly has a 
chance to do something, and she 
does it with real distinction. 


HERE is little doubt that 
I the “Soldiers of For- 

tune” will have a long 
run. Mr. Davis’s popularity and 
the esteem in which the public 
holds Mr. Edeson assure that. 
So much the greater the obliga- 
tions of Mr. Thomas to work 
over the “ dramatic version ” for 
which he stands sponsor. Just 
what he should do to make it 
right we hesitate to tell him, but 
the situation recalls an anec- 
dote of a certain architect who 
was called upon to remodel a 
certain dwelling. He thought 
the matter over for a week, and 
suggested the following as a 
basis of operations: “First I 
should rip out the interior, and 
then I should demolish the exte- 
rior. We shall then be in a po- 
sition to do something worth 
while.” 

We commend the idea to Mr. 
Augustus Thomas and to Mr. 
Davis. The one cannot afford to 
be identified with a headless, 
tailless, middleless play. The 
other cannot afford to see his 
literary property undermined as 








ploughs, and his electric har- 
rows, and his vast engines of 
irrigation to tend the flowers in 


Mr. Edeson 


A Scene from “The Soldiers of Fortune ”’ 


Miss Lyons 


ruthlessly as if it were a mere 
$100,000 dwelling on Park 
Avenue. 
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“‘And who is my brave knight who rescues the gentle poet from the teeth of 


The Angels of Ercole di 


© was a slender boy, hardly above middle 

height, and singularly beautiful: the face 

was one that would have brought joy to 

eyes that watched the cameo grow from 

the onyx, and the little red cap, set 

jauntily on one side of the shock of 
brown hair, lent an air of mingled impertinence and 
mischief to its wearer. A black velvet doublet slashed 
with cherry, together with parti-colored hose of 
cherry and black, set off his graceful figure. All the 
others wore gowns of some cheap stuff, but he claimed 
that it was absurd to expect one to paint beautiful 
things when one’s own appearance was not at its best. 
As for the age of this jackanapes, a glance at his per- 
son, as he pirouetted about the scaffolding in the Sala 
de] Cambio, might have led you to guess it at seven- 
teen or eighteen years; but, on the other hand, surely 
“The Perugian” would never permit a mere boy to 
touch brush to the noble fresco that was to be his 
masterpiece. Therefore it seemed quite certain that 
the would-be artist must have seen twenty summers at 
the very least. 

There was an animated scampering about the scaf- 
folds, encouraged by bursts of mirth from those who 
watched the chase, until it ended by the fugitive’s 
making a flying leap from the platform on one side 
of the hall to that on the other—ten feet at the least 

-whereat the pursuers halted in surprise, and the 
rest made the roof ring with their “ bravos.” 

Suddenly an awed silence fell upon the young men; 
for * The Perugian ” himself, together with two of the 
leading merchants of the corporation, had entered un- 
perceived during the excitement, and now stood gaz- 
ing up in amazement and white with anger at the 
way his pupils were using their time and his. 

An instant, and Master Ercole had sprung down to 
the floor, and stood, cap in hand, before Messer Pietro 
Vannucci, with an expression at once shamefaced, dep- 
recating, and comical. 

“Is it thou playing the zany again?” exclaimed 
Vannucci at last. 

Ercole bowed the lower, until his very abasement 
seemed to contain something of mockery, as he re- 
plied: 


* Of a truth, and wisely, my master; in that, having 
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been detected, and awaiting punishment, I may be in 
the better spirit to depict for you your mask of ‘ Forti- 
tude ’—should you trust me so far.” 

The rest of the pupils shrank within themselves at 
their comrade’s temerity, and their wonder knew no 
bounds when, after a short pause, during which the 
eyes of the great painter wandered from the unruly 
assistant to his morning’s work on the fresco, he 
answered with none of his customary irascibility: 

“Tt is well for pupils when they learn it is none of 
theirs to employ other than their master’s thoughts 
on their master’s work. Not that I would seek to 
trammel Raffaello,or to deny that thou, Ercole, shouldst 
use intelligently the skill I have taught thee. Only 
remember that the spirit as well as the composing is 
mine: which brings me to a subject concerning which 
I would speak with thee—a portrait, the robe: whereof 
I shall entrust to thy brush for a day.” 

He paused, and Ercole still listened, cap in hand, and 
with a more respectful manner that fitted him oddly. 
At last “The Perugian” again addressel the cit- 
izens: 

“ Ah, signors, how shall I express my joy at the 
words you utter, which tell me that you do not regret 
your generosity and which bid me look for prompt- 
ness in the payments that are to fall due! Believe 
me, then, it is with the greater sorrow I beg of you 
to excuse my further attendance to-day. I must see 
to a commission—” 

The younger of the merchants smiled; but the other, 
a sharp, shrewd-faced man of perhaps fifty years, 
frowned slightly and shook his head. 

“Have a care, Pietro Vannucci,” he said, “lest 
eagerness for gain tempt you to essay too much, and 
lest all our commissions suffer thereby. Truly, we 
had looked to your explaining the whole design to us 
on this visit.” 

A curious expression, part pride, part humility, and 
part malice, rested on the face of Vannucci. 

“Why, surely, Signor Dominico, I shall be pleased 
to wait upon you until nightfall. Harken now, Er- 
cole; run to the noble Prince Gianpaolo and tell him 
I will obey his summons at such time as the worthy 
Signor Dominico Baldeschi will permit.” 

The face of the merchant grew pale and his jaw 


’ 


the wicked dragon P”’ 


Passigno 


drooped. Then, as Ercole turned toward the door, he 
seemed to recover his self-control. 

“A jest—a jest, my good Pietro!” he cried, running 
forward and placing a detaining hand on Ercole’s 
shoulder. ‘ Your master, my young man, is pleased 
to amuse himself—as if I did not sufficiently love and 
revere the good Prince Gianpaolo Baglioni, to whom 
may God give long life and honor! Surely, gentle 
Pietro, you will attend upon the house of our noble 
protectors, before you so much as squander a thought 
on us, their servants.” 

“T will indeed do so, if you really desire it,” said 
Vannucci. ‘Come, Ercole; your cloak; farewell, si- 
gnors. It is Raffaello Santi who will speak with you of 
the design.” 

He had turned and passed out of the door, but Bal- 
deschi followed and brought his mouth close to the 
painter’s ear. 

“And you will not mention my heedless words to 
his Magnificence, my good Pietro—you that know my 
devotion to him, and how, had I dreamed it was he 
that waited, I would sooner have cut out my tongue 
than spoken of detention or delay?” 

Vannucci laughed. 

“No: if you wish it, I will not mention how un- 
reasonable you were—only remember, Dominico Bal- 
deschi, that he who seeks to control Pietro Vannucci 
Perugino must be prepared to run counter to the will 
of princes.” 

Crestfallen, the merchant slunk back, mumbling 
thanks that must have tasted like imprecations in his 
mouth, while “ The Perugian ” and Ercole pursued theii 
way down the Via di Citta. The head of the great 
master had sunken upon his bosom and he was dis- 
ceursing aloud, but as if to himself: 

“Thou art a good youth, Ercole—a youth of prom- 
ise, and I look that thou shalt paint wonderful things 
when I am dead. I have only one better, and him I 
foresee that we shall lose. It is thou, Ercole, who hast 
never so much as squinted toward Leonardo and his 
cinque-cento follies—his sensuous gods—sensuous, not 
pure like those of the fathers and the good Fra An- 
gelico, now a saint in heaven, of whom I have told you 
so often. Only yesterday this Raffaello of mine had 
the impudence to tell me that he saw much in the 






































cinque-cento. Cinque-cento devils! He to see against 
my eyes—a kitten whose eyes have not yet opened to 
the light of art! Look thou, Ercole, beware of those 
who would tempt thee with dainty dishes. They are fair 
to the look and taste—that I deny not—but they shall 
not nourish the soul, and it is death that must follow 
their partaking. Yes—thou paintest well. It is thou 
shalt do the robe. But canst thou also overcome thy 
nature so far as to be discreet—to add thirty years to 
those now thine?” He stopped short and, turning, 
faced his companion. 

Ereole looked drolly serious. “ Have I not kept 
silent since you began speech with the Signor Bal- 
deschi?” 

“Truly, yes; and it is much for thee,” said “The 
Perugian,” smiling. “ Therefore thou shalt paint the 
Princess Ottavia’s robe.” 

He had turned again as he spoke, and was descend- 
ing one of the narrow streets that branched off to the 
right. 

“Thou hast not seen her,” he went on; “ for she is 
come now to Perugia for the first time, having spent 
the seventeen years of her young life at Spello.” 

“The Princess Ottavia Baglioni!” exclaimed Er- 
cole, and his eyes shone. ‘‘I have heard of her.” 

“Yes; it is the beautiful lady of Spello herself, the 
daughter of the gentle lord Gianpaolo, and one whom 
it behooves silly boys to look aside from. Mark you, 
it is the robe thou art to paint—not the face. The 
portrait is for a wedding-gift to her uncle, the Lord 
Astorre, in honor of whose approaching nuptials she 
is come to our city.” 

They had reached a small piazza that lay between 
the gates of San Carlo and Eburnea, and before them 
rose a cluster of lofty buildings, above whose doors 
were carven in threefold cognizance the Perugian grif- 
fin, the Guelphic lion, and the falcon of Baglioni. An 
aged servitor, with both dragon and falcon embroidered 
upon his doublet, answered the artist’s summons, and, 
with a gesture of recognition, threw open the door. 
Then, casting a hasty but searching glance at the 
pupil, he turned and hobbled away. 

“] will announce your coming,” he said. 

Up several carved stairways, through long halls, 
until at last they paused before a curtained doorway, 
opened for them at that moment by a woman older 
even and more decrepit than the porter. 

“It is the Lady Ottavia? Ah, how lovely she is!” 
whispered Ercole in his master’s ear; then, seeing that 
the great painter was really frightened at his indis- 
cretions, and being also interested in the appearance 
of the young Princess he was about to see, he held his 
peace and resumed his expression of lugubrious grav- 
ity. A step forward and they came upon a pretty 
picture indeed: a girl leaning far over the arm of a 
great Gothic chair in which she had perched herself, 
and striving to rescue a small volume from the tender 
mercies of an angry spaniel, who seemed to regard it 
as a rival for his mistress’s favor. Her back was 
toward them, as she peered down behind the chair, 
but the poise of readiness to pounce upon the abduct- 
or, should he venture out from his refuge beneath, 
showed the lines of her form in all the charm of 
slender and girlish grace. A cloud of hair, half loosed 
from its net of pearls and rich with the red-gold tint 
of the Etruscan refiners, floated across her neck and 
cheek, while the broad sleeve of a blue gown, through 
whose slashes the white of her satin vest seemed ready 
to burst, trailed almost to the ground in her eagerness 
to effect a capture or a rescue. 

A footfall on the floor—-a sudden intuition—a whis- 
per of Messer Cupid’s—who knows ?—warned the lady 
of the presence of strangers. Like a flash she sat up- 
right; dignity, become almost forbidding in her con- 
sciousness of its former lack, drew her face into lines 
whereat one hardly knew whether to be frightened or 
amused. The gown and golden hair were still sadly 
tumbled, and the spaniel growled beneath the chair 
and worried the hated volume. Vannucci and the du- 
enna had bowed their heads in grave deference, ob- 
livious of all but the duty owed to rank and the blind- 
ness owed to its relaxations. Ercole stood bolt-up- 
right and gazed spellbound. He had, indeed, snatched 
his cap from his head, then he had dropped it on the 
floor and clasped his hands in utter unconsciousness of 
the fervor of his gaze. Neither of his companions 
noted his attitude, so intent were they on convincing 
the young lady that they had observed nothing of dog 
or book or theft or ambuscade; but she had let her 
eyes, golden also like her hair, wander lightly from 
these two, and now they rested thoughtfully on the 
younger man. Gradually the look of prim dignity 
melted away and her cheeks took on a rosy tint; the 
tremulous forerunners of a smile crept into the corners 
of her mouth, then she grew white and blushed again. 
At last she spoke, to Vannucci, but with eyes still 
fixed on Ercole, to whose ears her voice came as from 
the lute of heaven. : 

“You must pardon me, Messer Pietro, that I have 
not received you with more fitting ceremoniousness. 
Mona Cecca will tell you; it is all Amanto’s fault: he 
is a very wicked dog, and it was my uncle, the Lord 
Troilo, who gave me the beautiful book of Messer 
Petrarea.” 

Vannucci and the old woman were bowing low again, 
and mumbling protests that all proper ceremony had 
been observed, and that the mere delight of gazing on 
the beauty of the Princess Ottavia was enough to 
make one blind to any default, had such existed. Sud- 
denly they were conscious of a quick movement. Like 
the flight and stoop of a faleon, Ercole had darted 
upon the revengeful Amanto, who was taking advan- 
tage of the seeming diversion in his favor to sneak 
away unobserved and enjoy the sonnets of Messer Pe- 
trarca in appropriate seclusion: therewas a momentary 
scuffle, an indignant snarl, and the rescuer knelt on 
one knee before the Gothic arm-chair, holding out the 
wounded but still living volume, while the baffled cul- 
prit danced about in a frenzy of rage, but at a safe 
— and made the walls ring with his indigna- 
ion, 

The old woman gazed, shocked and speechless, while 
the great painter’s anxiety was not unmodified by a 
consciousness that, as a composition, the picture was 
more than charming. As for the lady, she was now 
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full mistress of the situation, and her smile added new 
beauty to her voice. 

* And who is my brave knight who rescues the gentle 
poet from the teeth of the wicked dragon?” 

Vannucci hastened to answer, fearful of what reply 
his pupil might make: 

“It is one of my young men, who, by your noble 
father’s permission, and with that of your Magnifi- 
cence, will paint the folds of the robe in the portrait 
your beauty has set upon my poor canvas: Messer 
Ercole di Passigno, a good youth and clever, though 
country-bred and prone to heedless indiscretions, which 
I pray your Noble Magnificence may pardon for the 
sake of the Jove, devotion, and reverence I bear your 
house.” 

“Truly, Messer Pietro, it has seemed to me that his 
breeding is of the best, and if his skill but equals it, 
he shall surely paint the robe.” She had taken the 
book from his hand and was regarding Ercole with an 
odd little expression, as he stood before her with 
bowed head, a model for all the discreet virtues. 
“ Yes, truly, he appears excellently well bred.” 

The last words were uttered almost in the manner of 
an unconscious soliloquy, and they were followed by a 
pause. Vannucci perceived that the time had come to 
take his departure, and yet he felt the necessity of 
one more word of warning in Ercole’s ear—a dread 
of what mad escapade might result upon his choice 
of an assistant, which he had now come to look upon 
as an act of consummate folly. ‘* Ah, if he had but 
brought Bernardino Betti or Giovanni di Pietro! The 
devil was in the impulse that had moved him to this!” 

Thus pondering, but with a smile that disclosed no- 
thing of his troubles, “ The Perugian ” bowed low. 

“And now,” he said, “if your Magnificence will 
permit me to withdraw, my pupil will do his work, 
after I shall have whispered him a word concerning the 
colors.” 

She bowed rather stiffly, and while the duenna 
bustled around, Vannucci placed his hand upon Er- 
cole’s shoulder and drew him back. 

“ Once more, by all the saints, hold yourself well. A 
foolish jest means ruin. Daggers set loosely in their 
sheaths in this house.” 

“Trust me, my master; it shall be as you wish,” 
said Ercole, slowly. 

Never before had “ The Perugian ” noted in his pupil 
such seriousness of face and speech, and inconsistently, 
but humanly enough, it disturbed him the more. The 
die was cast, however; Ercole must take his chances; 
and Vannucci, as he descended the staircases and 
passed out into the street, found consolation in the 
reflection that, even at the worst, his own case would 
net be desperate. 

Meanwhile, Ercole had been busy mixing his colors 
and arranging his palette. Then he aided Mona Cecca 
to wheel out the easel bearing the picture, and stood 
spellbound before it, gazing on the perfect beauty 
that “ The Perugian” had transplanted upon his can- 
vas—an inspiration from Heaven—the loveliness of 
the sweetest saints, the splendor of the most glorious 
angels! Hardly conscious of what he did, he began 
to paint, glancing quickly from the robe to the picture 
and back again to the robe. She had taken the grace- 
ful pose that the portrait set, and though he had not 
let his eyes wander to her face, he knew that hers were 
resting upon him—felt them in every heart-beat, in ev- 
ery pulsation of the blood that seemed to leap through 
his veins. A robe? What was a robe to paint!— 
a jealous thing eager to cover greater beauties than its 
own. How arrogantly that fold sought to assert it- 
self!—a mere wrinkle—stiffness without grace; and, 
ah! to dream of the perfect lines of the shoulder from 
which it hung! He was painting now with a furious 
energy, and yet it was only his mind’s eye with which 
he saw—dimly, as in a dream. He was conscious that 
old Mona Cecca had been babbling gossip—nonsense— 
wise precepts—what did it matter? they were only 
strings of words, and the voice cackled; but in the 
ears of his dream were divine harmonies—cytheras 
and lutes and heavenly voices, such as warbled from 
the angels in a picture he had once seen, and which 
his master had said was painted by a holy friar who 
dwelt near Florence: a painter to whom God sent the 
most glorious of his household that men might know 
of their beauty. Was there not an angel before him 
now ?—and yet he dared not look at her. Why not? 
If the good Fra Angelico had been of so timid a mould, 
God would doubtless not have favored him. A laugh, 
low like the ripple of a mountain brook, broke in upon 
his ecstasy. 

“See, Mona Cecca; is my robe truly of the blue I 
bade you tire me in? It is blue as the sea unto my 
eyes also, but our good Messer Ercole is a painter, and 
his brush proclaims me clad in cloth of gold.” 

Rudely awakened from his reveries, Ercole gazed 
blankly from the portrait to tne model. When had he 
mixed the gold upon his palette?—or had he done it 
at all?—yet truly all that he had painted was golden 
like her hair; and the blue strokes with which his 
master had sketched in the garment she wore had 
wellnigh vanished, or showed but as a shadowy iri- 
descence. The effect was strange—unearthly—beau- 
tiful. 

He was looking into her eyes at last—eyes brim- 
ming over with the laughter that curled the corners 
of her mouth; and a new madness came to his brain 
and drove out that which had been its tenant. She 
was not one of God’s angels, after all. She was a 
Princess of the house of Baglioni—a mortal like him- 
self, fashioned to love and be loved. 

The harsh cackle of Mona Cecca broke in upon his 
dream. 

“What basketful of follies is this? you little imp- 
of-nothing-at-all! Is it to obtain the punishment of 
an old woman that your master’s pupil plies his art? 
and here I have been speaking wise and _ prudent 
things! and under my very eyes—ah! how shall this 
day’s work end for me?—out!—out!—” 

Ercole sat still under this tirade, like one newly 
awakened, but the Lady Ottavia spoke soothingly, hav- 
ing banished the laughter from her mouth and eyes: 

“Nay, be wise, mother, with your own wisdom, and 
do not send the young man away because he has fallen 
into a very pardonable error. See, rather, how neces- 
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sary it is that he should correct it—lest others find it 
thus and wonder.” 

Without more ado, and as if the matter were settled 
once for all, she resumed her pose;—only her eyes 
met Ercole’s for a moment and saw in them gratitude, 
and a strange new word as well—a word that had 
never come to her before, but which she saw now, and 
seeing, knew that she had known it well long before 
sight or hearing or thought had dwelt with her. Then 
she blushed and looked down, and Ercole mixed his 
colors anew and fell furiously to work. 

Suddenly her mistress addressed her, as if in an 
outburst of thoughts that the long silence had bred: 

“Truly, good Mona Ceecca, I have decided that I 
will not wed the Malatesta.” 

The duenna’s eyes grew round despite their wrinkles 
and their lids drooping with age. Ercole’s heart gave 
a great leap in his bosom. 

“But your father—the gentle lord Gianpaolo!—” 
gasped the old woman. 

“My father loves and will never compel me,” pur- 
sued the girl, with a pretty air of decision that 
matched well with her lineage. ‘ The Baglioni do not 
drive easily, and I have decided that the Malatesta is 
an evil man—and that there is another I love better.” 

She was looking far away, out through the window, 
as she spoke. Mona Cecca, old and withered as she 
was, seemed struggling with an apoplexy. Ercole had 
shot one glance at the Princess’s averted face and felt 
that it was consciously averted. Then his eyes dropped 
to his palette and he strove to collect his thoughts. A 
noise at the door interrupted the new silence that had 
fallen upon the group. A man stood there, looking 
from one to the other with dark, piercing eyes deeply 
set in a face that was stern, cold, haughty, and yet 
strangely beautiful. His tall, slender figure, dressed 
in black velvet relieved by slashes of red satin, added 
to the impression of a personality that the artist would 
glory in and the prudent man take good care to stand 
well with—or, better yet, stand far from:—a human 
tiger or leopard—beautiful, powerful, relentless. Ercole 
was no coward, but he knew, for a brief moment, all the 
power of terror. Surely every thought, every dream, 
must be legible to those sombre eyes. What then? Well, 
he would be stabbed. Many men had died thus, and 
why should he fear? The pain was trifling, and he had 
confessed to old Fra Geronimo at the Duomo only two 
days ago, since when he could hardly have accumulated 
a long stay in purgatory. Thus, rendered more serene 
by an analytical consideration of the worst outcome 
of his peril, and by the consciousness that now was the 
time to show forth his noble blood before the most 
lovely eyes in Perugia, he rose, palette in hand, and 
made an obeisance so profound as to be almost ironical. 
Mona Cecca was mumbling her beads behind her skirt, 
and even the Lady Ottavia wore a pallor on her cheeks 
that her smiling grecting could not quite cover. 

“Tt is most gracious in you, sweet father, to come 
unannounced, What think you of my portrait?” 

Though the Lord Gianpaolo seemed to smile, yet it 
changed scarce a line of his inscrutable face, as, turn- 
ing slowly from Ercole’s to his daughter’s greeting, he 
moved forward with a step half gliding and full of 
power—still the great cat in every action—and stood 
pondering before the easel. There was silence for a 
moment. 

“It is indeed yourself, my Ottavia,” he said at last. 
“When I have said that, 1 have said all. It is very 
beautiful.” Then to Ercole: “ Young sir, my steward 
will give you a purse for your master and a largess 
for yourself as you go out.” There was no change in 
his manner or voice, but Ercole felt a little shudder 
pass through him. 

“Your Magnificence is satisfied?” he said; “and 
yet,” with a dash of his old boldness, “ I had it in pur- 
pose to help the robe still more.” 

“T am satisfied. I have said that the portrait of 
my daughter is perfect. For me, then, it is also fin- 
ished—and for you.” 

There was cold steel in the tones now, beyond a 
question, and it pierced like the point of a rapier, 
Still the face had not changed, except that the speaker 
stood at full gaze. 

Again bowing—to take the thrust with a_ better 
grace, Ercole replied: 

“The words of your Most Noble Magnificence bring 
me a joy and an honor that only my master’s will 
surpass.” 

Gianpaolo smiled grimly as he watched the young 
man gathering together the tools of his art. 

“*T have permission to retire?” said Ercole. 

Gianpaolo inclined his head, very slightly—and then 
the recklessness of Ercole’s nature asserted itself, and 
he looked long and earnestly at the Princess with a 
look that no man or woman could fail to read. The 
crimson surged to her face and neck. He bowed and was 
gone, while a half-formed frown on her father’s brow 
drooped down to mingle with the odd smile that curled 
his lip. 

As the student descended the marble stairways, he 
was not without a full consciousness of his peril. He 
had indeed dared to beard the fiercest and most madly 
reckless of all the Baglioni, and in his own palace, 
where a nod might sheath a score of poniards in a 
man’s body; he had bearded him in a line where the 
princes of his house were most proudly sensitive, and 
in a manner as emphatic to the subtle Italian mind as 
was a curse or a blow to men of the Northern races. 
Thus far he was safe, but could he hope to pass the 
court and gate? What signals might already have 
been given from the window? And yet the new-born 
love of this girl sent the blood bounding through his 
veins in reckless exultation. Not for worlds would he 
quicken his pace—nay, under ordinary circumstances 
he would doubtless have leaped down the steps three 
at a time, but now he schooled himself to the stately 
carriage of some Venetian doge upon the Stairway of 
the Giants. Then the court came into view, and he 
strolled out upon the pavement, humming a Lombard 
love-song. Now was the time to die! Surely he could 
never again face death so gayly or in such a knightly 
cause,—for the Lady Ottavia Baglioni, for the love- 
god himself who had shaped her to be his high- 
priestess unto the lovers and loves of all times! 

To be Continued. 
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The White Man’s Road 


T last Mr. Hamlin Garland has written a novel 

that has in it all the elements of popularity. 

By this I do not mean any sacrifice of ideals 

or writing down to a lower level on Mr. 

Garland’s part. The Captain of the Gray- 

Horse Troop will succeed because Mr. Gar- 

land has stuck to his ideals and worked them out on 
an imaginative plane that makes the broadest appeal 


continued Professor Matthews, “I for one shall be 
surprised if Mr. Garland does not reach a very high 
position among our writers of fiction, for he has pow- 
ers of imagination, style, and thought that are dis- 
tinctly admirable and promising. He has a field of 
exploration, too, that is new and interesting, and he 
is absolutely unhampered by the provincial idea that 
our American life offers less striking opportunities 
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Hamlin Garland 
Taken by G. Bernard Shaw, the well-known English dramatist and critic, in his dining-room at Hind Head, Surrey 


to the diffused intelligence of the reading public. 
“There is nothing truer than the saying,” quoth Mr. 
W. E. Henley, “that good work finds and keeps its 
level”; and for some years now Mr. Garland has been 
steadily rising in the public esteem. From the first his 
work has been honest and strong, and racy of the soil, 
conceived in a deep love of nature and with the ima- 
gination of the poet. Main-Travelled Roads, his first 
book, published in 1891, at once marked him as a new 
writer of power and originality, and everything he 
has written since then has borne the stamp of. sin- 
cerity and distinction. He has clung persistently to 
his methods and ideals, as an original writer must 
through the slow process of his literary development, 
until he has compelled recognition from the public 
and at the same time unfolded the plenitude of his own 
gifts. Mr. Garland’s work was hailed at the start by 
the critics, and a distinguished place accorded him in 
American letters, but the result was at first to make 
him the exponent or type of a school of realism, which, 
however gracious in appreciation, confined the reading 
of his books to a coterie and narrowed his audience. 
But he was too strong a foree and personality to be 
tied down to any school, and since the publication of 
his first important work of fiction, Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly, in 1896, he has outgrown the enthusiasm 
of a coterie, and advanced in popularity with each suc- 
ceeding novel. Few American authors have worked so 
honestly and patiently as Mr. Garland has done yeai 
after year, and his reward is assured by the quickened 
interest in the man and his work, which is evidenced 
by the growing demand for his books and the larger 
place he occupies in the public mind. 


As much of this is due to the author as to his 
widened circle of readers; if their growing considera- 
tion merits gratitude and means success to him, he 
on his part has striven to be worthy of it and to de- 
serve it. Mr. Garland’s career so far presents an in- 
teresting study of the evolution of a novelist. He came 
into the literary field as a writer of high artistic capa- 
city, sounding-an individual note, giving original ex- 
pression to that phase of life in the Middle West with 
which he was familiar from childhood. He went 
through the period of revolt, when the young poet 
awaking from his dreams of beauty is prone to rail 
at the ill; and coming to see the good and the beau- 
tiful in life he began to build where before he had de- 
stroyed. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly was, I think, his 
first tine effort in this upward striving, and breathes 
an air of exhilaration and a calm of repose that shows 
the settled aim and purpose of the artist. But the 
austerity and frank realism of his earlier outlook on 
life still held him, and placed an embargo on his ima- 
ginative powers. It will be instructive to quote here 
some prophetic words written by Professor Brander 
Matthews six vears ago, upon the appearance of Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly. Its chief interest, he had dem- 
onstrated, was derived from its local color, and not 
from any supreme knowledge of the human mind and 
heart. It lacked the “ inevitable and elemental quali- 
tics that characterize the poetry and fiction that we 
unhesitatingly call great”; but this was not to affirm 
that “we need despair of finding such qualities in 
future work from his honest and able pen. Indeed,” 


io the novelist than that of the Old World. In short, 
what Mr. Garland chiefly needs to find in order to 
take his true position as a writer of fiction is a char- 
acter or characters marked by elemental greatness, 


confirmed Professor Matthews’s foresight. To the 
reader familiar with Mr. Garland’s previous work, 
the opening pages of The Captain of the Gray-Horse 
Troop will come with an agreeable shock of surprise. 
Semething magic, some new quality, has entered into 
the fabric of the writing. The characters take hold 
of the imagination; sympathy and interest are 
aroused; the action becomes intensely dramatic in 
its issues; above all, it is the love-story of Cap- 
tain Curtis and Elsie Brisbane that captivates 
the reader and compels interest in the story. In 
Elsie Brisbane, Mr. Garland has given us a re- 
freshing lifelike portrait of the American girl, strong, 
true, self-reliant, tender, womanly, the flower of her 
type. She is the most successful woman study that 
Mr. Garland has drawn. Inspiration Mr. Gar- 
land has not lacked in his previous work, but it 
has never entered so wholly into any one novel as 
it has in The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop. It 
is the efflorescence of his genius. As a story it is 
the best he has ever written. The fact is that The 
Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is as frankly ideal- 
istic as Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly was frankly real- 
istic. A man is said to be rarely genial until he has 
reached the age of forty. Mr. Garland is forty-two, 
and life has. not only brought geniality to him, but 
romance. This is our gain, for one cannot but see in 
it and its evidence in his new novel the forecast of 
other genial and romantic tales of the Middle West. 


The setting of The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 
is laid for the most part in an Indian reservation. 
Captain Curtis—a right manly sort of chap—is de- 
tailed as Indian agent at Fort Smith. There he meets 
Elsie Brisbane, who is an artist, and is studying the 
Indians. She is the daughter of Senator Brisbane, an 
enemy of the redskins, and consequently to Captain 
Curtis. The’ Captain’s wooing does not begin auspi- 
ciously, and he soon has his hands full of trouble. 
He is called to Washington, and encounters Senator 
Brisbane. <A thrilling scene grows out of this en- 
counter, and his love for Elsie seems more hopeless 
than ever, although the tide of her affection has 
turned in his favor. The story moves onward rapid- 
ly from this point through several striking dramatic 
situations to a satisfying dénowement. The close of 
the book is lifted to a plane of idyllic romance which 
shows Mr. Garland at his best. Like the words Cur- 
tis spoke to the Indians, Mr. Garland’s words here have 
the quality of a poem. The vast background of na- 
ture and the semi-savagery of the redskins deepen 
the vivid and picturesque effects, and bring into 
strong relief the humanity of Curtis and his heroic 
fight for the Indians. ‘“ The White Man’s road,” as 
the Indian calls it, and the feet of those that traverse 
it in joy and sorrow, in laughter and tears, is as 
strong and universal in its warm appeal to human in- 
terest in the heart of the prairie and among the red- 
skins as in the midst of civilization. The chief merit 

















Hamlin Garland and his Gray Horse 


moving upon the inevitable line which is the resultant 
of the action and reaction of the human will and the 
mysterious force which we call fate or Providence.” 


It is not always given to the prescient critic to see 
his prognostications confirmed, but I am inclined to 
believe that in The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 
Mr. Garland has fulfilled his early promise and 


of The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the power 
with which Mr. Garland has interested us in his men 
and women—they are alive, keenly alive—and the 
skill with which he has made them develop his plot. 
With Mr. Garland writing of American life so in- 
terestingly as’in this novel, we have every reason to 
rejoice in the possession of an American fiction that 
is true to the conditions of the New World. 
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MRS. HAMLIN GARLAND 


Mrs. Garland is the daughter of Professor Don Carlos Taft, and sister of Lorado Taft, the sculptor 
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GENTLEMEN ROUGH RI] 


HE most effective soldier in the world, in the opinion of President Roosevelt, 
is the American cavalryman of the rough-rider type. In giving expression to 
this view in his first message to Congress the President had in mind, no doubt, 

the remarkable organization of irregular troops which he himself organized and. com- 
manded in the Cuban campaign, but it is reasonable to assume that he would include 
among his ideal soldiers the man who is trained to fight and mancuvre on _ horse- 
back as well as on foot, and who knows how to manage and eare for a horse, no matter 
where or how his education was acquired. Probably three-quarters of the member- 
ship of the Roosevelt Rough Riders was recruited from the ranches and berder towns 
of the West and Southwest; but the other quarter, which embraced some of the best 
fighters and most efficient horsemen in the regiment, was made up of college athletes 
and others, drawn from the large cities of the East and Middle West, who were 
either self-trained or had received instruction in riding-schools. 

That it is not absolutely necessary that a young man should be a cowboy or a 
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ranchman in order to become a proficient rough rider, in all that the term implies, 
is preven by the progress made during the present winter by the thirty young busi- 
ness and professional men of New York who compose what is known as “ The Rough 
Riding Club.” This organization, under the direction of Captain W. F. Rawson 
Turner, a former officer in the British army in India, meets once a week at a riding- 
academy, and although it has been in existence but a few months, its performances 
are a revelation to old service men who have witnessed them. Not only is this true 
as to the proficiency of the men, but as to the skill and adroitness of the horses. 
Sabre and broadsword mélées; pistol practice on horseback, and with the animals 
lying down to serve as emergency intrenchments; horseback riding, vaulting, bend- 
ing, and jumping are among the feats which the men practise weekly; and this work 
is to be kept up until they acquire the skill and daring of the Cossacks or the Austro- 
Hungarians in military horsemanship. 

As nearly as is practical the instruction conforms to the lines followed in the train- 
ing of cavalrymen in the last-mentioned country, whose mounted forces, according to 
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or in horsemanship and maneuvring power to those of 
‘his superiority is due principally to an excellent system 
r both man wr horse, carried out in a thorvugh, pro- 
nner. The riding of the recruit is divided into three 
truction is individual, and the horse, equipped with the 
The first object sought is to give the rider confidence 
easy, and firm seat, for which purpose only quiet and 
The recruif is taught to mount and dismount; the 
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Captain Hein, of the United States army, after a thorough inspection of the cavalry 
of several European nations, reported to the War Department that, man for man, the 
rank and file of the United States cavalry are superior in intelligence to, and quicker 
to learn than, those of any other country, but he found marked inferiority in some 
particulars affecting the training of both horses and men. “ But there is not employed 
anywhere in Europe,” he said, “a system’of instruction that will make men strong 
and fearless rough riders so quickly as the one we now have. In that respect we 
probably excel all others. If we compare the best riders in Europe with the young 
riders of our own service, we find that the majority of ours of the same age who are 
habitually in contact with horses are able to stick on half-broken, excited, unman- 
ageable, or bad-tempered horses as well as, if not better than, they. But it is only one 
instance in which we excel in spots, attaining great thoroughness in one thing while 
neglecting or half teaching another intimately related to and affecting the value of 
the first.” 
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ette.” Then comes the gallop. The rider is frequently 
to resume that gait from the halt, in order that he may 
roper aids for the gallop. 

learns to ride with the curb bit, and on all four reins, 
seback at all gaits. Any one who has seen Austro-Hun- 
r peculiar style known as “ leichtreiten,” the men rising 
nmilitary and not characteristic of good cavalry, but as 
opers, who TSe uniformly and incline slightly forward 
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The members of the Rough Riding Club are enthusiastic over their work, and are 
determined to more than make good the title of their organization. Captain Turner, 
who is an adept in warfare as well as in equestrianism, is proud of them, and believes 
they will in time take rank among the crack rough-riding clubs of the world. Much 
interest in the performances of the young men is shown by their friends of both sexes, 
who throng the galleries of the riding-academy on Monday nights. Rough riding, it 
is predicted, will become a fal in New York, which will spread as did competitive 
riding in Vienna. The so-called “ Reiter Gesellschaft” of the Austrian capital is 
confined to out-door riding, but it is done in a large enclosure. The horsemanship is 
most extraordinary. Similar clubs have been organized in nearly every large city in 
the empire, and in the German states bordering upon Austria. It is claimed that 
these clubs have had a marked influence in improving the quality of both men and 
horses in the Austro-Hungarian cavalry, and have had much to do with making the 
officers better mounted, better horsemen, and better instructors in cavalry tacties than 
those of any other army in the world. 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


. IR,” 
us in de face. ; 
* Bless my soul!” says Whiskers, noivous- 
ly, “1 never see such times,” he says. 
“ Dere is revolutions .¢very day.” 
* De whole woild revolves,” says Mr. Paul. 

“ What is it now?” says Whiskers. “Is de rules of 
ping pong changed, or is de Golf Association going to 
adopt a regulation ball?” 

“Greater, even, dan such great tings,” says Mr. 
Paul. “ Civilized man is drove to revolt against de 
Starch Trust. De results will be so many and expan- 
sive,” he “dat de mental vision of even de 
wisest cannot foresee all.” 

“ What's up?” says Whiskers. “I has no stock in de 
Starch Trust, but I hope de “Tourney General has not 
fired a bill of complaint against it. I tink dat de 
‘Tourney General better stick to his business, and not 
be meddling wit lawsuits in de courts. Explain your- 
self,” he says. 

** Have anodder cup of tea,” says Miss Fannie. 

“Tanks,” says Mr. Paul, giving me his cup. “I 
will explain, sir,” he says. ‘ De biggest laundry in 
New York has hoisted de price for doing men’s collars 
from twenty-four to toity cents a dozen.” 

“ Police!” says Whiskers. “Has your 
struck for more wages, Fannie?” he says. 

“Tt is not wages,” says Mr. Paul, “it is starch. 
Since man, in a delerium of fatuity ’—you wouldn’t 
believe it, but dose was de very woids he used!—* took 
to wearing a double-band collar, de added use of trust- 
price starch has caused de bulge in laundry rates. 
Be we slaves, or be we freemen!” 

“But what of de revolution?” says Miss Fannie. 
“Dat’s what I’m excited about,” she says, toining her 
head so she wouldn’t see Little Miss Fannie’s spoon in 
de jam, what she’d said de Little One couldn’t have 
no more of. 

“Madam!” says Mr. Paul, “de mind of de philoso- 
pher can neider be rushed tru de centre, nor toined 
at de ends. It must proceed in order and in dignity. 
Let us consider man,” he says. 

* Let us,” says Wily Widdy. 

“For cruel years,” says Mr. Paul, “man has con- 
stricted his neck in a single, and lately in a double, 
steely-starched band of linen. De laundries couldn’t 
stand for de double co}lar at de old price. hence.” he 
says, “de hoist in rates. Dat, loidies and gents,” he 
says, “was a act of deep and wide interest; de final 
toin of de screw which will make man rebel, and free 
hisself from de bondage yoke of starch forever. 
Hurrah!” he says. 

“Ts man to go witout no collar, like a erank on 
de golf links?” says Whiskers. 

“Your question, sir,” says Mr. Paul, “ brings me to 
de very point of me discourse. If, to pay our laundry 
bills, we must give up de double shuffle collar, sober 
reflection will lead us to do a better stunt still: we 
will declare ourselves free from not only de double 
band, but any such bondage whatever. And, sir, lo! 
de male human neck again will know de joy of lovely 
woollen collars, soft linen, silk—even lace!” ; 

“Bah.” says Whiskers. “How would T look wit a 
lace collar tangled in me whiskers?” 

“Dat is not all.” says Mr. Paul. “ Being free men 
once more, made bold by victory, we shall also shed de 
tortoiselike shield which has too long ex—excor—” 


says Mr. Paul, “a new revolution stares 
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Wait, [ll get out dat woid if I break a toot. 
“Which has too long ex-cor-i-a-ted ’—whew !—* our 
unhappy bosoms, and laugh de Starch Trust to corn.” 

“Stop, stop!” says Miss Fannie. “If you men kill 
de starch business what will poor woman do about her 
petticoats?” 

“Do!” says Mr. Paul. “Retoin to de limp sim- 
plicity of de Greeks. Who,” he says, “can picture 
Hypatia disturbing her own lectures on Neo-platonics 
wit de creaking of her starched petticoats? Would 
Paris eloped wit Helen if he had to check a dozen 
trunks of her starched linen; even if he was going 
to Troy, de home of de laundry? How would Cleo- 
papatric’s robe of clot’ of gold, which me fren Plutarch 
describes 1n his society notes, look, after it had been a 
few times on de ironing-board. Mark Antony wouldn’t 
stand for it!” 

“ Bravo!” says Widdy. “TI shall order a tunic of 
poiple and fine linen, and practise walking in sean- 
dals.” 

What’s dat? Sandals? Yes, I guess dat was de 
woid. But, my, my! tink of de langwudge I has to 
remember. 

“You has not yet named de revolution dat will 
do de most for civilization,” says Miss Fannie. 


“T has only stopped for a cup of tea,” says Mr., 


Paul. ‘“ Name yours.” 

“It’s dis,” she says, passing him his fift cup. “ It’s 
de growing custom of dis very ting—de five o’clock 
tea.” 

“Growing?” says Whiskers. “Why growing? 
Americans has always had five o’clock tea.” 

“Dat’s just like you Van Courtlandts,” says Mrs. 
Harding. ‘“ Whatever you do, you tink all America 
must do. De five o’clock is a custom wit very few 
Americans.” 

“You astonishes me!” says Whiskers. 

“Mrs. Harding is right,” says Mr. Paul, who had 
his long-talk stop pulled full out.’ “ De_five o’clock 
tea in dis country has been to dead.” ~ 

He didn’t say just dose woids, but a short-arm re- 
porter couldn’t cop all his langwudge. I give most of 
it to you pretty straight; but if I didn’t renig some- 
times I’d get wheels in me coco. 

“Our national tardiness.” Mr. Paul goes on, “ in 
respect to de afternoon tea habit may express our aver- 
sion from de whole subject of tea, born of an early 
experience which must not be named in dis blessed 
season of international amity.” 

“ But.” says Miss Fannie, “de custom has had a 
great boom lately.” 

“De boom struck our agreeable frens de French be- 
fore it did us.” says Mr. Paul. 

“Tt did.” says Miss Fannie, wit a smile. “ Dey in- 
vented for it de winsome name of le fiv’oclocque. I 
remember how puzzled I was in Paris.to be asked to 
fivocloquer @ quatre heures.” 

Say, get dose woids spelt de way Duchess wrote ’em 
for me on dis poiper. Dat’s right. 

“T am so glad,” says Widdy, “dat Paul has come 
out strong for temperance.” 

“T was always a temperate man.” he says. “So is 
every man what drinks tea in de afternoon. Let us,” 
he says, “‘let us consider who it is in our large cities 
dat supports de ‘ foist-class’ bar-rooms. Is it not de 
prosperous commercial and professional gents?” 

“T recalls,” says Whiskers, “dat in me younger 
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day de class you speak of had, on Broadway and de 
Avenoo, what was known as a cocktail route.” 

“ Exactly,” says Mr. Paul. “ And why? Such gents 
mostly quits woik at four o’clock. Not having a date 
to go home and take tea wit deir folks at five o'clock, 
dat hour still finds ’em talking business in places 
where it is our curious national trait dat somebody 
must always be asking, * What will you have?’ If men 
will go home from deir offices for a cup of tea, instead 
of to cafés or clubs for cups of someting else, dey’ll 
be better acquainted wit deir families, and improved 
in manners and morals.” 

“To have lived to hear Paul preach reform,” says 
Widdy, ‘ makes me content to die.” 

“Oh, his preaching isn’t so bad as all dat!” says 
Whiskers. 

“T didn’t mean it quite dat way,” she says. 
may I have my say about social revolutions, too 
**T moves magnanimous consent,” says Mr. Paul. 

“T refers,” says Widdy, “to de passing of de bud 
as a big social factor. She has been a pest. I see dat 
de King and Queen of England is to make her go 
way back and sit down: take her proper place where 
she used to be.” 

“And a very important place it was,” says Mr. Paul. 
“Before de Young Poisson took command of society 
shé was_a big force in art—fortifying it against de 
hideous assaults of realism.” 

“Bless us!” says Whiskers. ‘“ How’s dat?” he says. 

“ Easy!” says Mr. Paul. “Once, de modest beauty 
of de young unmarried woman lent sweetness to de 
poet’s sigh, de -musician’s strains; brightened de paint- 
er’s pallette; softened de pencil of the woiddy novelist. 
But can de poet get inspiration from de young poisson 
who is an autority on bridge whist; who has shoulders 
and arms like her brodder’s; who answers de poet’s 
sigh wit her views on de uses of a niblick?” 

“Your woids is nonsense, Paul,’ says Widdy, “ but 
your meaning is good sense. De young goil has boom- 
ed into society lately at such a rate dat plain, old- 
fashioned folks like me has been sent to de benches. 
If de King and Queen hadn’t put a stop to de nuisance 
I was going to take me knitting to de next ball I go 
to and keep meself engaged making stockings for 
caddies. It was de only engagement dere was in sight 
for me.” 

“ But,” says Miss Fannie, “when my little goil 
grows up won’t it be proper for me to take her to 
parties ?” 

“Me dear,” says Mrs. Harding, “by dat time de 
young goil will be in command again. De question 
will be wedder it is proper for her to take you to 
parties. Don’t worry,” she says. 

Well, soon as I gets a chance I chases to Duchess 
to tell her what de folks was gabbling about. She 
likes to hear. It was a great day, and Duchess had 
Little Duke out in de grounds letting him see de foist 
robbins. Say, dey is a chesty boid. So is he. 

Duchess listens to me story, den she says: “ As for 
tea, it is medicine; and de only French what drink it 
is traitors—dey loves de English! As for de loidies 
Mr. Paul says didn’t wear starched petticoats, dey was 
not French; so dey don’t count. As for young goils 
bossing society, dey don’t—in France.” 

Den I carries baby in for her, and when I calls him 
“kiddie” he gives me de glad eye. He’s American, all 
right, anyway. What? 


* Now 
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CONNECTICUT 


TYPICAL COMMONWEALTH OF AMERICAN ENERGY AND INDUSTRY 


T is the spirit of intense energy in the people of 

the United States that has been the wonder of 

the rest of the world. This spirit was never 

more highly developed than it is at present. In 

no State of the Union can it be seen to better 

advantage than in the commonwealth of Con- 
necticut. In that State ingenuity and a sense of keen- 
ness have been combined with restless energy, and the 
result is a community the like of which does not ex- 
ist in any other of our States. 

Many erroneous ideas exist about Connecticut. It 
has been quite the correct thing by outsiders to speak 
of the State as a place still in the bondage and terror 
of Blue Laws, when really there are no such things. 
We are all fond of revamping that terribly aged 
witticism, so called, about wooden nutmegs. We speak 
of the State as a place where Yankee notions—mean- 
ing, by that, half-un- 
serviceable, tricky, im- 


and that in summer its chief use in the economy of 
nature is to provide homes and pleasure resorts for 
rich New-Yorkers. Tall stories about the frequency 


of lightning and the terrible havoc it produces come 


from Connecticut every summer, and an autumn with- 
out the usual reports of the awful groanings of the 
Moodus Noises in Middlesex County would be to rob 
life of one of its chief mysteries and joys. 

Everybody knows that Connecticut has- what is 


called an antiquated constitution, and the idea has 


become prevalent that the State is governed by nar- 
row laws made by narrow people, who speak with an 


awful twang, and pinch a cent until the effigy on it 


screams with pain. We forget that probably the most 
liberal constitution ever written was in existence from 
the very beginning in that community, exhibiting as 


lofty conceptions of self-government and personal lib- 


erty as were ever known, and that those ideals have 
always been perpetuated in the commonwealth. 

A mere cursory investigation is sufficient to show 
that Connecticut is simply a marvellous common- 
wealth in our great league of indivisible States. Only 
two States in the Union are smaller—Rhode Island 
and Delaware—but Connecticut, with its 900,000 in- 
habitants, ranks twenty-ninth in population, and has 
a record of tenth in the extent of its manufactures. 
It is this record of making things, despite its limited 
size and its comparatively small population, that 
makes the State little short of wonderful. When 
size, population, and the product of its energy are con- 
sidered together, it is seen easily that Connecticut's 
name, like that of Abou ben Adhem, leads all the rest. 

Moreover,’ to the eye, the State is one of the most 
attractive in the Union. Only one of its cities 
has 100,000 — inhab- 
itants (New Haven has 
108,000), but although 





practicable things to 
be foisted upon gulli- 
ble people—are_ pro- 
duced. We regard it 
as a place where every 
man, woman, and child 
either has a patent or 
is engaged in trying to 
get one. It is even said 
that the people dream 
of patents in their 
sleep, and that a 
patent in the house- 
hold is far more com- 
mon than a_ Bible. 
The truth about pat- 
ents in Connecticut is 
that in 1900 one was 
granted to about every 
1200 persons in the 
State—a mighty big 
record, but not so large 
as in 1890, when the 
record was one patent 
for every 800 persons. 
It depends upon the 
point of view whether 
you say Connecticut is 
gaining or losing 
ground in the matter 
of patents. 

Further erroneous 
ideas about Connecti- 
cut cause the notion 
to be spread broadcast 
that abandoned farins 
are to be seen at every 
hand upon its rugged, 








its cities are of mod- 
erate size, they are 
beautiful. Prosperity 
seems to be the hand- 
maiden of every town. 
The climate is bracing. 
The people are happy, 
and have as_ pleasing 
and wholesome homes 
as may be found any- 
where. People, rather 
than mere “hands,” 
fill its factories. They 
are not slaves of a 
crushing industrial sys- 
tem, but free citizens 
of a _ thriving State. 
They are devoted to 
liberty; they believe in 
the supremacy of law 
and order, and high 
ideals as to life flourish 
no more vigorously 
anywhere than in Con- 
necticut. Education 
flowers on all sides, 
and religion and char- 
ity keep pace with it. 
Thrift is in evidence in 
every valley and plain. 
The practical suprem- 
acy of the State in 
manufactures is the re- 
sult of this thrift, 
which has taken ad- 
vantage of physical 
conditions existing 
there. All this has 








stony, and bleak hills; 
that in winter it is a 
drear and forlorn place, 


South Middle, Yale 


brought about a _ vast 
accumulation of prop- 
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erty. making the commonwealth one of the richest in 
the Union, and giving one of its cities, Hartford, the 
reputation of being the wealthiest in proportion to 
the number of-its inhabitants in the country. 

To understand the meaning of the energy of Con- 
necticut people, stop for a moment to consider its size 
and physical characteristics. From east to west the 
State is only about ninety miles long, and from north 
to south its breadth is only about sixty miles. It 
has a coast-line, however, along Long Island Sound of 
about 100 miles. There are only 4845 square miles 
in the State, but it has no less than sixty-one cities 
and towns where manufacturing is engaged in on a 
large scale. The coast-line affords several excellent 
harbors, and down through the State from north to 
south there run three good-sized river systems—the 
Thames on the east, the Connecticut in the centre, and 
the Housatonic in the west. It was these harbors and 
rivers that led primarily to the settlement of the 
region, and it is along these same rivers and harbors 
that the course of prosperous development of the gen- 
eral community has run. 

The State is rugged in its physical contour. On the 
west the Green Mountains send down a spur through 
the Berkshires that has ridged that part of the State 
with as picturesque hills as one would wish to see. 
Over on the east many hills ruffle the surface of the 
soil, and among these hills, both east and west, rushing 
streams tumble their ways to the coast. Water-power 
sang the song of Connecticut industry from the earliest 
times, and its strength is not yet impaired. Agri- 
eulture always had to struggle for existence in the 
State. Its great single crop is tobacco, and its fruit- 
culture occupies a leading place. Truck-farming and 
dairying are really the leading agricultural indus- 
tries, but manufactures are the State’s chief industrial 
glory, with the result that the State is called the 
“ Lancashire of New England.” 

There is some mineral wealth in the State. Its iron- 
mines have been developed for more than a hundred 
years. Lead-mines have also been worked. It has 
superior quarries of marble and granite. It has had 
many abandoned farms, but under improved condi- 
tions of agriculture these are being reclaimed to some 
extent. Its hills are bleak and bare in winter, but 
it was probably because of this fact and because farm- 
ing was hard that its people began their long and 
momentous career of invention and manufactures. 
The people were restless, and became great traffickers 
by the nature of things. Mr. Henry Irving Dodge has 
said recently in HARPER’s WEEKLY that the soil was 
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“more stubborn than the old Puritan himself, and 
infinitely less fertile.” That explains why Connecticut 
is what it is. 

And what a wonderful, snug little State it is, and 
what truly wonderful things it produces through this 
restless mental and physical energy which we have 
spoken of as characteristic of the American people! 
The Yankee peddler started out first from Connecti- 
cut. Clocks were first made on an extensive scale 
there. Noah Webster wrote his dictionary in that 
State. Its silk-mills for decades led all the rest in 
that industry. The method of making India rubber 
useful in manufacture was discovered there. John 
Fitch developed there his plans for making the first 
steamboat. The manufacture of pins was responsible 
more than anything else for the development of the 
vast copper industries that lie chiefly along the Housa- 
tonic and its tributaries. 

The State leads in a dozen industries. It makes 
more ammunition than any other. The sewing-ma- 
chine was developed in Connecticut. For decades 
Hartford has been the insurance centre of the United 
States. And, intellectually, the State has always been 
among the foremost. Its great Yale University is the 
pride of all Americans. The Wesleyan University and 
Trinity College are intellectual adornments. Its sys- 
tem of common-school education is among the best. 
Its “Hartford Wits” flourished in Revolutionary 
days, and from that time to the present a “ Hartford 
Coterie” of keen intellectuality has been in exist- 
ence. The oldest newspaper in the country published 
under a continuous name and in one town is the 
Hartford Courant, established in 1764. 

And so the State has grown and developed. Un- 
der the influences of a rigorous, invigorating climate 
and a stubborn scil the inhabitants sharpened their 
ingenuity and became skilled in all manner of handi- 
craft. Charles Dudley Warner has said that it was 
their “high breeding and rough life” that developed 
their noble ideals, exemplified conspicuously, as he has 
said himself, in their “ value of freedom from both 
church and kingly supervision,” and which in turn 
have been transmitted to the present generation in 
an intense love of liberty and a stalwart patriotism. 
Nor was their life narrow. Early they began to dis- 
play the ornamentation of dress. They loved to em- 
bellish their homes with gardens and flowers, and they 
set out their streets with beautiful trees, until there 
is no more delightful urban sight in all the world 
than a Connecticut town with its highways arched 
with magnificent elms. 


Formative Influences in Development 


soon after the settlers, in 1635, broke away 

from the rigors of the Massachusetts col- 
onists. One party trailed through the forests and 
two others came by water from the Massachusetts 
settlements. In time they united, drove out the 
Dutch, and waged war on the Pequods. Then they 
wrote their famous constitution, and lived under it 
for something like thirty years, when Governor Win- 
throp persuaded Charles Il. to give them another about 
as good. They never were so severe and harsh in their 
daily lives as the Massachusetts people. However, 
we read that in 1639 “five men were censured for 
immoderate drinking.” That’s done nowadays. In 
1640 a man was fined forty shillings “ for casting out 
pernicious speeches tending to the detriment of the 
commonwealth.” Many persons will say that it is a 
pity that something of that kind is not done in these 
days. There is no record that any clamor went up 
that the rights of free speech were being destroyed 
when this fine was imposed for decrying the common- 
wealth. At that time the most liberal government on 
earth existed in Connecticut, but the destructive spirit 
which in later days has produced anarchy was al- 
ready in existence. 

“ Conecticott ” had the usual experiences of all our 
great colonist settlements. Witchcraft came along 
and had to be punished mildly. Sunday observance 
laws were put in existence. Men and women were 
whipped for immorality and other crimes. Slavery 
existed, but never flourished, in that liberty - loving 
commonwealth, where John Brown was born. As the 
hardships were overcome, the people went in for 
pleasure. Barn-raisings furnished a tremendous lot 
of fun in the early days. The people gave them- 


"Creo ater the the community was called 


selves up to visiting and dancing. It was not all re- 
ligious gloom in the State. Of course, the garments 
were made almost entirely of homespun, but even 
before the Revolution smartness in dress was note- 
worthy with men as well as with women. And after 
the Revolution the people did not neglect to culti- 
vate the graces of civilization. Witness what Brissot 
de Warville, a celebrated Frenchman, who was travel- 
ling in this country in 1788, says of a ball he at- 
tended near Hartford: 

“At these balls during the winter it is not rare to 
see a hundred charming girls adorned with those 
brilliant complexions seldom met with in journeying 
to the South.” 

This traveller called Connecticut the “ Paradise of 
the United States.” His enthusiasm over the young 
women may account for some of his ardor, but prob- 
ably not for all. 

In literature the State early was conspicuous. Its 
first writer was Thomas Hooker, one of the founders 
who came overland. He and his colleagues were the 
forebears of the Hartford Wits. Governor Trumbull, 
“ Brother Jonathan,” was one of these. Illustrious 
names are those of Lemuel Hopkins, Richard Alsop, 
Joel Barlow, Colonel David Humphreys, Dr. Elihu 
H. Smith. Theodore Dwight, of that great company. 
And how familiar their names sound to-day! Trum- 
bull wrote the “* McFingal” papers, probably the best 
political satires, with the exception of the Biglow Pa- 
pers, ever produced in this country. His famous lines 

No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law 


recall the man who was fined forty shillings for speak- 
ing ill of the government. 


Then in later days came the well-known Round Table 
Club. And from that day to this the commonwealth 
that produced Jonathan Edwards and his terrible 
sermons and Jonathan Trumbull and his fun has been 
honored with sons and daughters, mostly native born, 


-but some adopted, of high repute in literature. One 


must not forget Emma Willard, who wrote “ Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” or Lydia Huntley, J. G. 
Percival, G. D. Prentice, or Horace Bushnell, probably 
the greatest literary genius the State ever produced. 
Then there was Noah Webster, and in later days 
there came Mrs. Stowe, and Clemens and Warner, and 
to-day the literary coterie remains, somewhat im- 
paired as to shining lights, but none the less vigor- 
ous and delightful in its associations. And literary 
reputation was by no means confined to Hartford and 
its surroundings, The pervading influence of Yale 
College added to the lustre of the State’s intellect- 
uality constantly, and all this influence remains to- 
day—an uplifting, refining force that makes the name 
of Connecticut a power mentally in the land. 

And one should not forget the men whom Governor 
Mclean has called the “ conscientious State-makers,” 
Davenport and Sherman, or the patriots Mason, Put- 
nam, and Hale. A name fit to associate with them 
is that of Wells, “ who took fear and pain from the 
surgeon’s knife and lifted the shadow of the dark 
angel from the operating-table.” And then there was 
the list of those who by their genius made the State 
famous as the home of Yankee inventions, and who 
caused its great manufacturing development later. 
Tin-ware was first made in the State, in Berlin, about 
1770. In 1801 Mark Leavenworth travelled to Georgia 
with his axes and steelyards, exciting much wonder, 
as the historian says. Eli Terry, probably tired of 
watching the “noon-mark on the kitchen floor,” 
founded the clock industry, and the picture of Gideon 
Roberts with clocks in his saddle-bags peddling them 
in New York State was one of the sights of the times 
as early as 1800. Then came the development of the 
clock industry through the manufacture of brass 
works, and to-day Connecticut leads all common- 
wealths in this line of production. 

Goodyear dropped a piece of rubber gum upon a red- 
hot stove, and discovered the process of vulcanizing 
it, and this secured for him the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. Eli Whitney, who invented the cotton- 
gin, adding fame to his State, was one of the first to 
make fire-arms, and Samuel Colt brought wealth to the 
community by perfecting the revolver. This indus- 
try, with its development, has employed tens of thou- 
sands upon tens of thousands, and has brought millions 
upon millions of dollars to the State. Silk-culture 
was begun in 1732, and later the mulberry-tree craze, 
for which the State gave a bounty, swept over Con- 
necticut and the country. It began in 1838, and the 
bubble burst in 1841, and trees that were sold for $7 
apiece could find few takers at $1 a hundred for 
pea-brush. Still, the outcome was the establishment 
of the great silk industry, which flourishes no more 
successfully anywhere than in Connecticut. 

The brass industry, in which the State leads, was 
built up largely threugh the metal button business, 
and in 1841 pins, which, up to a few years before had 
all been imported, were made on an extensive scale 
in the Housatonic Valley. Cotton and woollen mills 
sprang up about 1812, and the mammoth plants in 
the eastern and northeastern part of the State are 
the result. Klectro-silverplating was invented in 
Hartford about 1845, and a vast industry in Meriden 
and Waterbury to-day has been built up in conse- 
quence. Hats were made in Danbury in 1780, and in 
1831 improvements in manufacture were made so that 
for decades Danbury had the primacy in this line of 
manufacture. The first axes made in the United 
States came from Hartford, when the brothers Samuel 
W. and D. C. Collins engaged in this work. They 
moved to Collinsville. and got water-power on the 
Farmington River, and to-day the Collins plant leads 
the world in this grade of work. In 1826 they were 
happy when they made eight axes a day. Now they 
turn out 5000 a day, besides other edged tools, hoes, 
ploughs, shovels, and the like. In the last ten years 
Hartford took the lead in the bicycle industry, and 
when that fell off it went into making automobiles. 

And thus, as one reads between the lines, he may 
see why it is that Connecticut has become the busy 
hive it is, and why it has the undoubted right to be 
proud of its position. The State has produced men 
and women of brains, and is reaping the reward. 

















The Thames River, New London, during a College Rowing Contest 
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The list of horrors similar to the Tunnel horror is not complete. When you 
read of it did you not hear an inner voice ask, 


DO YOU CARRY ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


IN THE ORIGINAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD? 


The thousands of accidents that daily kill, maim, or disable men threaten you equally with like results, | 














No. Paip AmounT Paip 





Paid Accident Claims during 1901 as follows: 
¢ (NOT INCLUDING PAYMENTS ON LIABILITY POLICIES) 











Manual Labor and Trades, . ; ; : ; . 7,303 $382,993.52 
To Pedestrians, . ‘ : . ; : : , 1,387 91,981.38 
Horse and Vehicle, . : : : ; . . 1,115 420,720.91 
Street Railway and Elevators, ; ‘ ; : : 394 55,880.95 
F Bicycle, . " . ; : ! . P 299 12,863.63 
At Home, . : ' ‘ : ; , . 1,086 85,361.83 
Burns and Scalds, - P , ; P . P . 630 32,024.89 
Drowning, . ; ; : ; j ; 42 43,362.50 
Firearms and Explosions, ; , ; ; F . 305 62,005.53 
Bites of Animals, . : ; ; ; : , ; 92 3,084.59 
Sports and Recreations, : F ; : ; ’ . 520 40,194.87 
Foreign Substance in Eye, . ’ ; ; 501 18,559.88 
Steam Railroads and Steamships, ? ’ . 305 46,377.21 








In Office and Store, . ; : 750 29,963.36 


Return of Premiums on 10-Premium Policies ; 9 6,817.38 
in Case of a from ieeneins a ; _ 
Unclassified, . : c . : 35 617.10 


Total, 14,540 $1,032,809.13 











(FOUNDED IN 1864 BY JAMES G. BATTERSON) 


Policies pay principal sum for death, loss of both eyes, both feet, both hands, hand 
and foot, or total permanent disability ; ; specified amounts for loss of one hand, arm, 
eye, foot; or weekly indemnity during period of disability, total or partial. 


ASSETS, - - - . - $33,813,055.74 
EXCESS SECURITY, over reserves and all other liabilities, 5,005, °3 14.29 
(ALSO ONE OF THE BEST OF LIFE C OMPANIES) ) 


























239 Fifth Avenue 79 Chauncy Street 


CHENLY BROTHERS atin 477 Broome Street _ 


We are offering for Spring of 1902 a most magnificent assortment of 


Printed Silk Foulards 


in many new weaves and qualities, including 


= RINTED TWILLS 

RINTED LIBERTY SATINS 
RINTED LIBERTY BROCHES 
hgeEE RINTED PEAU DE SOIES 


all in the latest and most novel designs, among which will be found Ombre, Rainbow, Persian, 
Cashmere, Two-tone, Three-tone, and Illuminated effects which surpass 
anything we have ever produced. Also 


Special Novelties in Black and White Stripe Taffetas and Satins 
Decorative Silks, Upholstery Damashs, Silk Reps 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons, Sashes, Beltings, etc. 
Spun Silk Yarns—in the grey, dyed or printed, on spools, warped or in the hank 
Organzines and Trams, warranted fast colors 


MILLS {sun tt coon, CHENEY BROTHERS 
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Agriculture and Fisheries in Connecticut 


NE has only to look out of a car window to see 
that Connecticut isn’t much of an agricultural 


State. One sees farms and farm buildings in 


plenty. but the buildings are almost invariably worth 
as much as the land—a fact confirmed by the census 
investigations of 1900, made public recently. Three- 


quarters of the land in the State—74.6 per cent., to 
be exact—is contained in farms (a goodly proportion 
when one considers the rugged country), but of the 
farm acreage than seven per cent. is under the 
plough. That shows of itself that Connecticut is not 
an agricultural State, as the term is understood com- 
monly. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the tilla- 
ble Jand is extremely fertile, and produces crops that 
are equalled by only a few places in the United 
States. In the matter of growing tobacco no yegion 
of the country produces results equal to those of Con- 
necticut. 

It is for these reasons that a few salient facts as 
to agriculture in the State are not only interesting, 
but necessary for an adequate understanding of the 
resources and condition of the State. There are in 
round numbers 30,000 farms in Connecticut. The 
value of these farms is $97,500,000, and the buildings 
on them are worth $44,000,000, and land and improve- 


less 


ments are worth $52,000,000. Now in the year 1899, 
the one that the census figures had to deal with, these 


farms produced more than $28,000,000 worth of mate- 


rial of various kinds, and, deducting what was fed 
to live-stock, the gross income from the farms was 
more than $22,000,000, a large income on the value 


of the capital employed. This shows that agriculture 
in Connecticut is a highly paying business despite the 
laborious work required in its pursuit and despite 
the comparatively small attention paid to it. The 
amount paid for wages was more than $4,000,000, and 
for fertilizers a little more than $1,000,000, leaving 
about $17,000,000 for net income to the owners. 

The dairy interest ranks first in the matter of in- 
come. If the produce of animals, such as eggs anid 
wool, and the poultry and animals killed, is added 
to the strictly dairy products, the income from the 
general dairy interest was 52.7 per cent. of the total 
income from farms in 1899, showing how completely 
that interest dominates the agriculture of the State. 

large amount of hay is produced, which accounts to 
a great extent for the relatively small area of land 
under cultivation, but most of this hay is fed to live- 
stock for the support of the dairy interest. 

The best-paying cash crop in the State is tobacco. 
Indeed, tobacco-raising in Connecticut pays better 
by the acre than in any other State in the country, 
and its growth is such that for many reasons one may 
call it rightfully the chief agricultural crop of the 
commonwealth. To show how valuable this tobacco 
crop is, it may be said that while it occupies less than 
two per cent. of the farm land, it produces nearly 
fourteen per cent. of the farm income. The area de- 
voted to the raising of vegetables is four times as 
great as that given up to tobacco, but the income real- 
ized is slightly less than that from tobacco. The aren 
given up to cereals is more than double that given to 
but an acre of vegetables produces more 


vegetables, 
times as much in value as an acre given 


than four 
to cereals. 

All this makes plain what a profitable crop tobacco 
is. Moreover, Connecticut, in 1899, produced 1673 
pounds of tobacco to the acre. In 1889 it produced 


1402 peunds to the acre, showing a large increase, due 
to the more skilled methods of agriculture. In 1889 
the rest of the United States produced only 702 pounds 
of tobacco to the acre, which exhibits the commanding 
lead of Connecticut in this industry. The figures for 


the entire country for 1899 have not yet been pub- 
lished, but with the large increase in production by 


the acre in ten years in Connecticut, it is safe to say 
that the State still leads overwhelmingly in this field 
of agriculture. 

As a rule, statistics are dry reading, but only by 
a study of them may the story of the condition of 
a commonwealth be told satisfactorily and with ac- 
curacy. Some of the general figures as to Connecti- 
cut’s productivity should not weary the reader. The 
census returns show that in ten years the farm wealth 
of Connecticut has increased more than $5,000,000; but 
the more important and interesting fact is also brought 
out that the value of the farm products in 1899, which 

















George P. McLean 


Governor of the State of Connecticut 


was more than $28,000,000, was nearly sixty per 
cent. more than in 1889. This is a magnificent show- 
ing in agriculture for a State given up almost 
wholly in its industrial activity to manufactures. The 


census returns show a decrease in the number of farms 
operated by the owners, and it is interesting to note 
that of the non-resident owners of rented farms 337 
are residents of the North Atlantie States, eleven live 


in the South Atlantic States, twenty-two live in the 
Northern Central States, six in the South Central, 
seven in the Western, and three in foreign countries. 
There are only 107 negro farmers in the State and two 
Indian farmers. The colored farmers do not get as 
profitable results from their labor as the whites. 

The average size of the farms in Connecticut is 85.8 
acres, good-sized tracts as farms go in the East, but 
small when one considers the extensive methods em- 
ployed in agriculture in the West. When classified 
by the principal source of income, the dairy farms 


have the largest area, the average being 106 acres. 
Nursery farms, on the same basis, have an cigs 9 
area of 81 acres; hay and grain, 80; live-stock, 


tobacco. 68; fruit, 55; vegetables, 44. The live- Wi 
farms, however, produced only $6 77 to the acre, and 
the figures for hay and grain, the lowest in the list, 
are $2 61 to the acre. 

Of the 30,000 farms in the State only 136 report 
no income, and only 581 have incomes of less than 
$50 each. These are probably abandoned farms or 
farms given up to country estates, occupied largely 
by wealthy New-Yorkers. Nearly 6800 farms pro- 
duced less than $500, about 6500 produced less than 
$1000, 5200 produced less than $2500, and 1500 pro- 
duced $2500 and over. The largest number of farms, 
nei uly 8300, were given up to dairy products, requir- 
ing ah area of nearly 880,000 acres. Live-stock had 
the next largest number of farms, 7000, requiring the 
use of 507.000 acres. There were 1960 tobacco-farms 
—that is, farms given up chiefly to tobacco—in the 
State, requiring the use of 133,000 acres, but only 
16.000 acres of tobacco were grown on them. 

Of products not fed to live-stock, of course the nurs- 
ery industry leads all the rest, representing a value of 
$6700 to the farm. Flowers and plants, with a value 
of $3000 to the farm, come next. Tobacco, with a 
value of $1800 to the farm, is next in rank in this 
respect. and live-stock, with a value of $1000 to the 
farm, is next. Hartford County has the largest num- 
ber of farms, 5110, and next to the largest acreage, 
348,000, but Fairfield County, lying close to New 
York in the southern part of the State, is a close sec- 
ond to Hartford County. Fairfield, given up largely 
to dairy products, with a market in New York near 
by, and Hartford, given up extensively to tobacco, 
are very close to each other in the value of products, 

‘airfield leading slightly. Land in Fairfield County 
is worth $47 an acre, the highest of any of the eight 
counties in the State, probably due to its proximity 
to New York city and to the growing purchase of 
large estates in that county by New York millionaires. 

Interesting data may also be secured from the study 
of the separate agricultural industries. There were 
in 1899 more than 126,000 cows kept for milk in the 
State. The horses numbered 92,000. And it may be 
interesting to note that the census men found exactly 
1,073,026 chickens more than three months old. The 
total value of live-stock was more than $11,000,000. 
To those who are interested in the details of dairy 
production it may be of interest to say that the cows 
of Connecticut gave 82,000,000 gallons of milk in 1899, 
and that the value of the milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese products was more than $7,000,000. The hens 
of the State laid nearly 8,000,000 dozens of eggs, and 


the value of these was more than $1,500,000. The 
value of the animals sold and _ slaughtered was 


$2,000,000. 
The effect of the great changes made by the agri- 
culture of the West may be seen at once in the returns 
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from Connecticut. Since 1850, horses have increased 
nearly double in the State, and dairy cows nearly one- 
half.| Sheep have decreased 87 per cent., and swine 
nearly 40 per cent. The meat-producing industry of 
the West is responsible for the change. The demand 
for cream and milk, especially in New York, makes 
probable the steady increase in that line of dairy work. 
The West has not yet 
got hold of that market 
in the East, and Con- 
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and plains bordering on the Connecticut River, which 
thirty years ago were largely waste-lands.” Any 
industry that can bring what are practically arid 
lands into a profitable use adds immensely to the 
wealth of a community, and consequently Connecticut 
has been benefited tremendously by the tobacco 
trade. It has caused this industry to be the most 
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broad-leaf valley is the one of leading importance. 
Within two vears an experiment has been made in the 
growing of tobacco in Connecticut which bids fair 
to be of far-reaching importance to the entire indus 
try of the United States. The finest wrappers of 
cigars are made of imported Sumatra tobacco. James 
Wilson, the able Secretary of Agriculture, formed the 
plan of trying to grow 
Sumatra tobacco in Con 
necticut. He was as- 





necticut profits by it. 
On the other hand, the 
production of butter on 
Connecticut farms has 


decreased in ten years 
36 per cent., and that 


of cheese has decreased 
64 per cent. The rise 
and prosperity elsewhere 
of the creamery and 
cheese factory are. re- 
sponsible for that loss. 
The tobacco crop. of 
the State was grown in 
1890 on about 3000- 
farms, mostly in the 
Connecticut and Housa- 
tonic valleys. About 80 
per cent. was grown in 
the Connecticut Valley, 
in the region of which 
Hartford is the centre. 
These 3000 farms em- 
braced a_ little more 
than 10,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: about 
550 farms of less than 
20 acres; about 1500 
farms from 20 to 100 
acres; 760 from 100 to 
260 acres; 105, 260 
acres and over. The 
price of the tobacco was 
a little more than eigh- 
teen cents a pound, but 








sisted in his plans by 
Dr. Jenkins of the Con 
necticut Agricultural 
Experimental Station 
and by Professor Milton 
Whitney, of the Soils 
Division of the national 
Department of Agricul- 


ture. At first they 
planted in Connecticut 
only about one-third of 


an acre with Sumatra 
seed. The result was a 
great success, Some of 


the samples of this to 
bacco were taken to the 
Paris Exhibition, and it 
was rated higher than 
the pure Sumatra tobac 
co on exhibition there. 
In 1901 an area of 
forty-five acres of this 
Sumatra  tobaeco was 
placed under cultiva- 
tion, and nearly twenty 
acres of this was raised 
under cheese-cloth cov 
ering. This was an en- 
tirely new departure. 
The largest growers of 
the tobacco in this way 
are the Mitchelson Bro- 
thers of Tariffville, 
about twelve miles from 
Hartford. It is said to 








the choice grades ran as 
high as fifty-eight cents. 

Connecticut tobacco 
is grown chiefly for 
wrappers of cigars. The 
filler material comes from Cuba and other places. 
A few years ago smokers liked dark wrappers, 
but in recent years a change has come about in this 
respect. and now light wrappers are in vogue. This 
caused a great departure in the tobacco industry in 
Connecticut. It made necessary the abandonment of 
the heavier soil for the “ light, alluvial, sandy terraces 


Old Mill at New London, built 1650 


conspicuous in the State from an agricultural stand- 
point. 

There are two leading varieties of tobacco grown 
in the State, and a geographical line marks their 
boundaries. The Connecticut broad-leaf variety is 
grown chiefly east of the Connecticut River, and the 
Havana seed-leaf is grown west of that river. The 


have been an overwhelm- 
ing success. The entire 
crop of this Sumatra to- 
bacco grown under cover 
has been placed in the 
hands of Secretary Wilson, who has designated a com- 
mittee to supervise its sale at auction in New York. 
As to the probable effect of this experiment upon the 
tobacco trade of the country I am at liberty to quote 
Congressman Henry of Connecticut, to whom I am 
indebted for information concerning it, to this effeet: 

“It may be too soon to assert that the new indus- 
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try has passed the experimental stage. 
Many improvements will doubtless be 
made, but those who have most closely 
watched the experiments believe it prob- 
able that within the next few years the 
five to six millions of dollars’ worth of 


Sumatra wrapper tobacco required by 
American cigar-manufacturers and now 


imported will be produced in the Con- 
necticut Valley.” 

Surely this is an alluring forecast. 
Secretary Wilson, in his annual report, 
says that the experiment has aroused a 
tremendous interest in the trade all over 
the country, and has promised to issue a 
special report upon the subject as soon as 
full data are obtained. There are few 
more beautiful sights, from an agricul- 
tural stand-point, than a field of Con- 
necticut tobacco, with its broad, dark- 
green, palmlike leaves reaching nearly to 
a man’s shoulders. The three chief things 
that Connecticut tobacco - growers have 
sought to develop have been color, burn, 
and texture. As Mr. Dodge said recently 
in the WEEKLY, the leaf “must have a 
soft, silvery texture, glossy surface, and 
the elasticity of a piece of kid, so that it 
may be drawn smoothly and closely about 
the cigar. Flavor is not much wanted in 
Connecticut tobacco, for, if there is much 
of it, it is sure to be bad. Perfect burn, 
color, and texture can be gotten in the 
Northern climate, but a delicate and agree- 
able flavor has not yet been obtained.” 
The flavor comes from the filler, but with 
the growing of the Sumatra tobacco the 
element of flavor from the wrappers may 
not be lacking in the near future. The 
utmost skill is required in raising tobacco 
in Connecticut, and I know of no calling 
that demands more good judgment, as well 
as skilful manual labor. Connecticut to- 
bacco-growers have to be intelligent men. 

In regard to the other crops of the State 
a few words will be sufficient. Of the 
cereals corn is the only one that has shown 
an inereased acreage over 1890. The de- 
mands of the dairy industry account for 
this. Vegetables and small fruits have 
increased enormously in production, show- 
ing that the farmers, under Western com- 
petition, have gone into those lines where 
they are sure of finding a market from 
which they cannot be driven by the com- 
petition from the West. In fruits some 
most flattering results have been obtained 
in the growing of peaches and plums and 
prunes. There has been an 





increase of | 


nearly 500 per cent. in ten years in peach- | 


growing, and the increase in the plum and 
prune industry has been more than 1200 
per cent. The number of bushels of fruit 
of all kinds has doubled in ten years. 
Here again the Connecticut farmer shows 
his intelligence. He can place his fruits 
in the New York and Boston markets 
within twenty-four hours from the time 
they are picked. Competition from the 
West cannot rob him of the freshness of 
his product. The quality and flavor of 
Connecticut fruits are of the best, and the 


industry bids fair to develop into far 
greater proportions than at present. 
One should not close a review of the 


agricultural resources of Connecticut with- 
out mentioning the extensive and patient 
labors of more than fifteen years of James 
Bradford Olcott, of South Manchester. to 
improve the condition of the turf of the 
State. For this long time Mr. Olcott has 
been experimenting in turf-raising. He 
has visited most of the States and many 
foreign countries, even going to Australia 
in his search for turf. He has imported 
soils by the:thousands of specimens, and 
his turf-gardens are one of the picturesque 
sights of the State, if not of the country. 
He has grown as many as 5000 specimens 
of grass. The various shades of green, as 
the grass appears in his gardens, are a 
delight to the eye of a student of color, 
and amazing even to the ordinary observer. 
His ground laboratory is a_ fascinating 
object. Gradually he is eliminating the 
varieties, having already rejected 3000, 
and he hopes to be able to settle definitely 
what kind of turf it will be most advan- 
tageous to raise in Connecticut. A man 
like Mr. Oleott is a public benefactor, and 
Connecticut never should forget his work. 

After all, although Connecticut is not 
strictly an agricultural State, it occupies 
a place of high importance in that field 
in the country, and the indications all 
point to the probability that in special 
lines it is to have a commanding influence 
for many, many years. 

\ vast industry, not in any sense agri- 
cultural, but closely allied with it in Con- 
necticut, and therefore deserving of notice 
here, is that of shell-fish raising. It has 
to do chiefly with the production of oys- 
ters. Several thousands of men and wo- 
men are engaged in it, and it represents 
an output of millions of dollars. The men 
are employed chiefly on the water, and the 
women on the land doing the “ shucking.” 
The oyster industry makes use of about 
63,000 acres of submerged land in Long 
Island Sound. The State reserves the most 
important natural beds for its own cit- 
izens, and from the great natural beds of 
Bridgeport and Stratford as many as 
350,000 bushels of seed-oysters are taken 
in one year. The State practically leases 
the beds at the nominal sum of one dol- 
lar an acre, and then imposes a small tax 
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to pay the expenses of the Shell-Fish Com- 
mission. More than ninety steamers are 
engaged in this industry, employing hun- 
dreds of men. The State erects signals 
to be used as ranges, so that every man 
can define the limits of his lot as distinct- 
ly as if it were a potato-field. 

Connecticut raises large numbers of seed- 
oysters for maturing in the New York 
waters of Long Island Sound and in the 
waters of Rhode Island and New Jersey. 
In addition it ships large quantities of 
oysters to Europe, principally from Nor- 
walk, and also cans millions of them, 
most of it being done in New Haven, for 
shipment to all parts of the United States. 


Manufactures of the State 


HEN the topic of manufactures in 
W the United States is brought up, 

Connecticut moves to the front, 
and at once comes into her own. The 
cunning of American ingenuity finds prob- 
ably its greatest display in that State. 
Its people not only know how to make 
tools, but how to use them with extraordi- 
nary facility. Its towns are invariably 
mill towns. More black smoke arises to 
the sky in the square mile there than in 
any other State of the Union, and in the 
short afternoons, as twilight deepens into 
darkness, there are no more brilliant sights 
than the glowing thousands upon thou- 
sands of lights from the valley factories 
of Connecticut. The ungainly outlines of 
the great buildings are lost, and the gleam- 
ing lights make a fairylike effect which 
tells a story of industry more picturesque- 
ly than any “hum of industry” in the 
daytime can proclaim it. 

It is a fact of great significance that 
at one time in 1900 more than 23 per cent. 
of the entire population of the State was 
engaged as wage-earners in what may be 
called factory work. When one considers 
the number of the “ business class,” the 
number of women and children engaged 
in domestic work and in schools, the num- 
ber of persons occupied with agricultural 
pursuits, this percentage of those at work 
in manufactures is simply astonishing. 
Practically one person in every four in the 
State was employed in the workshop in 
1900. 

The recent census investigators found 
10,115 manufacturing establishments in 
Connecticut, of which 5607, or 55.4 per 
cent., were what are called “ hand-trade ” 
places. These hand-trade shops, however, 
produced only nine per cent. of the manu- 
factures of the State. In these 10,000 
establishments of various kinds there was 
invested a capital of nearly $315,000,000. 
The gross value of the products for 1900 
of these establishments was the enormous 
sum of nearly $353,000,000. Of this pro- 
duction, $145,000,000 was made up of ma- 
terial in a partly manufactured form, 
leaving the sum of $208,000,000 as the net 
or true value of the State’s manufacturing 
products, equalling about 60 per cent. of 
the capital employed. 

The total wages paid for labor in 1900 
were nearly $83,000,000, or, in round num- 
bers, 40 per cent. of the net income. 
These figures indicate at once a condition 
of great prosperity for mill-owners and 
wage-earners alike. Out of their share of 
the $208,000,000, or $125,000,000 on a 
capital of $315,000,000, the mill-owners 
had to pay for raw material, for repairs 
and maintenance of plants, and for in- 
terest on capital, besides salaries to them- 
selves and clerks and the expenses of dis- 
tribution, leaving the balance for net 
profit. What the percentage of this profit 
was, of course is not known, but it is fair 
to surmise that it was simply an equitable 
distribution of the results of work with 
the manual laborers employed. 

It may be worth while to note, while 
the matter of wages is under consideration, 
that the 130,000 men employed in the 
State’s factories in 1900 earned $69,000,- 
000; the 42,500 women employed earned 
$13,000,000, and the 3500 children em- 
ployed earned $670,000. The amount paid 
to clerks and officials engaged in manu- 
facturing work was $12,000,000 in round 
numbers. 

There are eleven industries in which ten 
years ago Connecticut led the rest of the 
United States, and the indications are 
that the State still holds its primacy in 
these fields. They are the manufacture of 
ammunition, bells, rolled brass and cop- 
per, brass casting and finishing, brass- 
ware, clocks, corsets, cutlery and edged 
tools, hardware, plated and britannia ware, 
needles and pins. In addition to this the 
State ranks sixth in the great textile in- 
dustry of the country, being exceeded in 
the output only by Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey. ‘ 

Before one considers what the pre-em!- 
nence in these eleven industries means to 
the State it is well to dwell for a moment 
on a remarkable showing disclosed by re- 
searches into the industrial development 
of the commonwealth. That is the fact 
that out of the 10,000 active manufactur- 
ing establishments of the State only fifty- 
six were idle during the year 1900. These 
represented a capital of $1,500,000, out 
of a total of $315,000,000. The largest 
number of idle establishments in any 1n- 



























austry was in the making of bricks and tiles. There 
were five of these idle, but the cavital involved was 
only $11,000. The largest amount of capital in- 
volved in any industry in an idle condition was $500,- 


000, and that was in a ship-building plant. Three . 


brass-casting and brass-finishing establishments were 
idle, involving a capital of $320,000, and one mill 
making paper goods did no work, involving a capital 
of $150,000. All the other idle establishments were 
of small importance. Such a showing of industry is 
probably matched by no other commonwealth in the 
country. It reveals at a glance the highly prosperous 
condition of the State, both to wage-workers and mill- 
owners, and it makes plain the story of the satis- 
factory condition of the working-man of this country 
to-day. 

It has long been a precept of certain economists 
that diversified industry was the chief end to be gained 
in the development of the country. If that is so, Con- 
necticut should lead in prosperity, for out of the 359 
classifications of manufactured articles set apart by 
the Census Bureau for investigation, Connecticut 
makes 249, or 69.4 per cent. It is doubtful if any 
commonwealth makes such a showing. Not until the 
statistics of all the States are tabulated can it be 
learned if the State leads in this respect, but it is 
probable that it does. 

With regard to the chief industries in the State a 
few figures will tell what they mean in the way of 
prosperity. Here is a paragraph from the census bul- 
letin which reveals the entire story: 


The increase in the value of products during the decade from 1890 
to 1900 in the leading industries was—ammunition, 155.9 per cent. ; 
bells, 206.7 per cent.; buttons, 17.2 per cent.; brass manufactures, 
117.5 per cent. ; carriages and wagons, 16.9 per cent.; clocks, 45 8 per 
cent. ; corsets, 9.1 percent. ; cutlery and edge tools, $5.2 per cent. ; en- 
velopes, 75.7 per cent. ; fire-arms, 31.9 per cent. ; foundry and machine- 
shop products, 42.6 per cent. ; fur hats, 7.6 per cent.; hardware, 35.9 
per cent.; hardware saddlery, 49.7 per cent.; hosiery and knit goods, 
7.2 per cent. ; iron-work, architectural and ornamental, 82.4 per cent. ; 
musical instruments, pianos and materials, 109 per cent. ; needles and 
pins, 128.9 per cent. ; plated and britannia ware, 26 per cent. ; rubber 
and elastic goods, 137.2 per cent.; sewing-machines and attachments, 
92.6 per cent.; silk and silk goods, 26.5 per cent. ; stamped ware, 
1206.6 per cent. : and type-writers and supplies, 63.1 per cent. 


If figures showing totals are desired, these may be 
of interest: The increase in product in 1900 over 1890 
in the making of ammunition was from $3,800,000 to 
$9,800,000; brass manufactures, from $22,000,000 to 
$48,000,000; clocks, from $3,100,000 to $4,500,000; 
cutlery and edged tools, from $2,800,000 to $5,300,000 ; 
foundry and machine products, from $13,000,000 to 
$19,000,000; hardware, from $12,000,000 to $16,000,- 
000; needles and pins, from $700,000 to $1,700,000; 
rubber and elastic goods, from $3,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000; sewing-machines, from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000; 
silk and silk goods, from $9,300,000 to $12,300,000. 
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In the dyeing and finishing of textiles there was an 
increase of from $715,000 to $2,200,000. 

Of the manufacturing establishments in the State in 
1900, 45.5 per cent. were established during the decade 
from 1890, but the total increase in the number of 
manufacturing establishments in ten years was only 
33.8 per cent., showing that many must have gone out 
of business during the ten years. Most of the new in- 
dustries established in the ten years were hand trades, 
and therefore their establishment or discontinuance 
affected the total output of the State’s activity only 
to a limited éxtent. 

Six cities, having each more than 20,000 population, 
lead in the manufacturing activity of the State. They 
are New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Hartford, 
Meriden, and New Britain, and rank in the order 
named. Their combined population in 1900 was 355,- 
000, or 39 per cent. of the population of the State. 
They employed, however, 47.6 per cent. of the wage- 
workers engaged in manufactures. And these work- 
ers, 47.6 per cent. in number, received 50.6 per cent. 
of the total wages paid to workers in the manufactur- 
ing plants in the State. That accounts for the pros- 
perous condition of the wage-workers in the larger 
cities of Connecticut. 

New Haven leads all the cities in manufacture. It 
tnade nearly one-half of the ammunition produced in 
the State. Indeed, the making of ammunition and 
fire-arms is its leading industry; but it also makes 
hardware, rubber goods, clocks, corsets, and carriages 
and wagons on a large scale. Bridgeport follows close 
upon New Haven in the extent of its output. Brass- 
casting and brass-finishing and the making of corsets, 
ammunition, and sewing-machines are its chief indus- 
tries. Waterbury, the third in rank in output, is 
the great brass-manufacturing centre of the United 
States. Out of its total output in manufactures, brass- 
ware products constitute one-quarter. Hartford, the 
great insurance centre of the country, has for its 
chief industries the making of bicycles and automo- 
biles, but the diversified list of manufactures of the 
city includes lamps, clocks, brass and copper, needles 
and pins, hardware, hosiery and knit goods. Meriden, 
the fifth in rank of the cities, makes 43 per cent. of 
the plated and britannia ware of the State, and, of 
course, that is its great industry. It also makes hard- 
ware and gas and lamp fixtures on an extensive scale. 
New Britain, sixth in rank, is the great hardware 
centre of the State and country, but it has other in- 
dustries, such as cutlery, knit goods, and stamped 
ware. 

Ansonia is also a noted city in the manufacturing 
line. It has fewer wage-earners than New Britain or 
Meriden, but its product in manufactures exceeds that 
of either city by 40 per cent. Its products are large- 
ly brass, and this accounts for the valuable output. 
Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton are practically one city, 
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equalling the total population of Meriden and New 
Britain, but the three cities make more goods than the 
two larger cities combined. Torrington is another 
city given up largely to the brass industry. Nauga 
tuck is the leading seat of the rubber industry. Over 
in Norwich and its tributary country in the eastern 
part of the State is the great cotton-goods industry. 
Manchester, close to Hartford, excels in the great silk 
industry. This industry also thrives in New London, 
sridgeport, and Tolland, and is to be found in the 
hills and valleys of Tolland and Windham counties. 
Wallingford has for its chief industry plated ware. 
Norwalk and Danbury are the great centres for mak 
ing hats. Stamford excels in the far-famed lock in 
dustry of the State. Bristol makes hosiery and knit 
goods especially; Windham makes thread, and Ston 
ington makes cotton, worsted, and silk goods. Win 
chester and Winsted lead in the great clock industry 
of the State. Hardware, hosiery, and silk goods are 
also produced there. Thompsonville has a great car 
pet industry, and Hazardville’s powder industry is 
famous. 

Six of the eight counties of the State show an in 
crease in the output of industries in the decade from 
1890 to 1900. Litchfield has an increase of 78 per 
cent.; Hartford, 59 per cent.; New Haven, 55 per cent. ; 
Fairfield, 37 per cent.; New London, 25 per cent.; 
Middlesex, 8 per cent. Tolland’s industries fell off 
16 per cent. in the decade, and Windham’s decreased 
by 14 per cent. These decreases are due to the fall 
ing off in the prices of textile goods, made largely in 
those counties, and also to the fact that many of the 
smaller establishments have been consolidated with 
larger concerns in the cities. To one who is inter 
ested in digging out the meaning of figures tabulated 
in statistics, probably no more profitable study could 
be found than to take the long lists of goods made in 
each of the great centres of Connecticut industry and 
see their significance in relation to the prosperity of 
the wage-workers and the community at large. 

There are those who preach constantly the doctrine 
that the wage-earners of this country are down-trod 
den, slaves to an evil industrial system, and that thei 
condition is little better than that of squalor. Con 
necticut is pre-eminently a place in which to test that 
theory. I have already shown what proportion of the 
output of the State’s industry the wage-earners re 
ceive—about forty per cent. The actual physical state 
of the workers probably will best reveal the truth 
as to their condition in life. Go to any Connecticut 
town when the mills send out their operatives after 
the day’s work is ended. The men and women are 
not lean and hungry-looking. They are well dressed, 
They are cheerful, and laughter and merrymaking may 
be heard as they go from work. Their homes, too, are 
filled with comforts, and often luxuries. Their situa- 
tion in life seems to give the lie to the eroakers who 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


FACTORY AND HEAD OFFICE: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





Makers of more 


than 100 varieties of Sewing Machines 
for cloth and leather work 





THE NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Family Sewing Machine is a great improvement over any- 
thing ever made in the way of Sewing Machines. 
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bemoan the sad condition of all those who 
toil in mills. Intelligence abounds, and 
the condition of savings-banks’ deposits, 
always increasing, shows that there is 
much thrift in the State, and that dire 
poverty, or even poverty as it is under- 
stood commonly in this country, is absent. 

The wage -workers of Connecticut are 
really prosperous and contented. That is 
what makes the commonwealth the highly 


} 
i 
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roomy, and all are kept neat and tidy. A look at 
these gives its own suggestion of cleanliness and 
thrift. 

I do not know a more satisfactory pic- 
ture than that. When you consider the 
school system of a place there comes an- 
other test. The schools at South Man- 
chester rank as high as any in the State, 
and Connecticut’s schools are among the 
best in the country. The Cheneys have put 





Although the matter of insurance 
not part of a State’s manufacturing de- 
velopment, it is closely allied to the mak- 
ing of things in Connecticut, and a para- 
graph devoted to it in this chapter will 
not be improper. It is due largely to the 
accumulation of capital through fire and 
life insurance and its investment in the 
State that Connecticut has become a thriv- 
ing community. 


is | 
; need to go into details concerning them. 


Fire - insurance started ' 


terests are so vigorous that there is no 


The city simply leads in this great busi- 
ness established by Connecticut sagacity. 


The State’s Wide Influence 


| 


N trying to make an article on so gen- 
eral a subject as a great common- 
wealth of the Union comprehensive, 





developed community it is. That 
is what gives it its rank in the 
chain of States. Given up, as it 


is, almost wholly to manufactur- 
ing, if it were true that wage- 
earners are down-trodden and 
slaves of the money power, Con- 
necticut would be the most miser- 
able State in the country. The 
condition of its people shows that 
all these assertions of demagogues 
are not true. 

Take a sample mill community 
of Connecticut and see what the 
actual condition of the operatives 
There is the silk industry of 
the Cheneys at South Manchester, 
near Hartford. These mills em- 
ploy many 2500 persons, 
and the number of homes occupied 
by the operatives equals nearly 
1000. The place is like a park in 
some respects. How do the work- 
ing-people fare? Read what the 
Hartford Courant said of South 
Manchester on July 13, 1895: 





1s. 


as as 


When the machinery stops and the mill 
doors open, and the hundreds of men, wo- 
men, and children pour ont, you do not see 
a lot of pinched forms and tired faces, but. a 
crowd of healthy, cheerful-looking peuple 
who have homes that they enjoy. Some of 
the employees, living at a distance, ride 
home when work is over, and foreign visitors at 
South Manchester, accustomed to see the narrow 
and impoverished living of mill-hands abroad, cannot 
restrain their astonishment at the operatives “riding 
home from work in their own carriages.” The su- 
pervision exercised by the management over the 
homes and the outside living of the employees, so 
far as it goes, is simply to promote the general wel- 
fare. The managers encourage the operatives to buy 
and own homes, and they sell these reasonably, with 
no condition except that liquor shall not be sold on 
the premises nor nuisances maintained, This really 
adds to the value of each purchase, since it guaran- 
tees the neighborhood. The homes are mainly sin- 
gle houses with gardens attached. Each Is light and 














Factory of R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford, Connecticut 


up at their own expense a large school, 
where the ordinary branches are not only 
taught, but where instruction is given in 
kindergarten work, in manual trades, and 
in cooking, and where a gymnasium train- 


ing is required. It is one of the finest 
educational plants in the country. Where 


the wage-workers of a State are intelli- 
gent it is safe to say that no system of 
industrial slavery can long exist. Con- 
necticut is a perpetual object-lesson as to 
the nobility of labor and the high develop- 
ment in citizenship of the American work- 
ing-man. Perhaps that is its chief glory. 





late in the eighteenth century in Hart- 
ford, the exact date not being known. 
It had its ups and downs. Although the 
great fire in New York in the late thirties 
nearly swamped the business, and did ruin 
it in many other places, it really strength- 
ened Hartford, for Hartford paid its loss- 
es. Life-insurance started up early in the 
forties, and Dr. Philips, the inventor of 
the famous “ tomato pills,” that were to 
much health to those who took 


give so 
them, had a large share in it. Accident, 
marine, and steam-boiler insurance also 


began in Hartford. To-day all these in- 
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WHERE THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL STANDS 


5 gene the many schemes devised to attract public attention ana 
favor to something else than life insurance, the attitude and po- 
sition of the CONNECTICUT MUTUAL has never been doubtful. 
It has held to the cardinal facts : 

s life; their dependence makes it his 
Those dependents we assume to protect by our 
our duty to them is to make that pro- 


tion of those dependent on a man’s 
unavoidable duty. 
contract, at his personal cost; 


tection as large, as secure, and as certainly available 
our duty to him is to make its cost to him as small as possible. 


sible; 


JACOB L. GREENE, President 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President 


THE— 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 1846-1901 





Life insurance is for the protec- 


to them as pos- 


HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary 











Etna National Bank 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital, 


$525,000.00 $475,000.00 


Officers. 
A. SPENCER, Jr. - - - President 
A. R. HILLYER - - Vice-President 
W. D. MORGAN - - - Cashier 


Directors. 
Hon. LEVERETT BRAINARD, 


President Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Ex- Mayor City of Hartford. 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
President “tna Life Insurance Co. 
Ex-Governor State of Connecticut. 


APPLETON R. HILLYER, JAMES B. CONE, 


ice-President. Hartford. 


ALFRED SPENCER, Jr., 


President. 


This bank offers to depositors every facility 
which their balances, business, and 
responsibility warrant, 


Special attention given to Hartford Collections. 


Surplus and Profits, | 





CONNECTICUT TRUST AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Corner of Main and Pearl Streets. 


Surplus, $300,000 


Capital, $300,000 


Banking Business 


Conducts a General Banking Business. Ac- 
counts opened and Deposits received subject 


to check at sight. Accounts solicited. Also 


Safe Deposit Vault 


The most capacious and impregnable in the 
city. 1000 safe boxes for rent at from $10 to 
$100 per annum, according to size. 


Trust Department 


Is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee 
for individuals and corporations, Executor or Ad- 
ministrator of estates, Guardian of minors, etc. 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President. 
HENRY S. ROBINSON, Secretary. 

JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer. 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Ass't Treasurer. 
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«The Oldest insurance Company in Hartford’ 


ore Old Hartford’ 





Has Strong Indemnity 
Pays Losses Promptly 
And Guarantees Satisfaction 
GEO. 1. CHASE, President. 
. _ ’ 

: ,, JTuos. Turnsutt, Ass’t Sec’y. 
P. C. ROYCE, Sec'y. (Cuas. E. Case, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Western Department, Chicngo, IL. 

COFRAN & BISSELL, General Agents. 

Pacific Department, San Francisco 
H. K. BELDEN, Manager; WHITNEY PALACHE, Ass’t M'g’r. 
Metropolitan Department 
80 and 82 William Street, NEIV YORK CITY 
THOS. J. LASHER, M’g’r; CHARLES A. VILADE, Ass’t M’g’r. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout 

the rt nited States and manna. 


Phoenix 


185) 1902 


‘Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Issues Endowment Policies to 
either men or women which 
(besides guaranteeing five other 
options) guarantee when the in- 
sured is fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years old to pay $1500 in cash on 
every $1000 of insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates, and 
other information will begivenon 
application to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 





there is much that must be skimmed over 
or touched upon lightly. I have had mere- 
ly to refer to the great educational system 
of Connecticut, and must let the subjects 
of charity and religion pass. There is one 
topic, however, that should not be over- 
looked entirely, and that is good roads. 
Connecticut was the first of the States 
to move in this matter on a satisfactory 
scale. Good roads mean a vast develop- 
ment, especially in an agricultural way, 
in any State, and they add to the delight 
and comfort of the people immeasurably, 
besides promoting travel and increasing 
the values of property. Connecticut has 
developed its good-roads scheme, like New 
Jersey, in a systematic and thorough way, 
and its experience may well be taken as 
a model by other commonwealths. 

There is one other thing in connection 
with the State that deserves especial men- 
tion, and that is that a spirit of economy 
and conservatism prevails in the manage- 
ment of its public affairs. There are few 
scandals relating to the waste of public 
money in the State. A striking instance 
of this devotion to the public good oc- 
curred when the new Capitol at Hartford 
was built. It is a noble and inspiring 
building, and the astounding fact — as- 
tounding when one recalls the experience 
with public buildings all over the country 
—was revealed that it was actually built 
within the appropriation for it, the sum 
of $3,000,000. Rarely has such a feat— 
feat seems to be the proper word—been 
performed in the recent history of the 
United States. One has only to recall 
what was done with the Capitol at Albany 
and with the great City Hall in Phila- 
delphia to appreciate the spirit of public 
honesty that prevails in Connecticut as 
exemplified in the building of its really 
beautiful Capitol. 

The present Governor of Connecticut is 
George P. McLean. Before he was elected 
many persons distrusted him. He was look- 
ed upon as a political machine man and 
a lobbying lawyer. Like most New Eng- 
land Governors, he has made a model Chief 
Executive. By him, probably more than 
by any other individual, Connecticut was 
aroused to the necessity of trying to ad- 
just the inequalities existing in its fun- 
damental law. I think I do not over- 
state the truth when I say that no man 
in our public life to-day has a more per- 
fect command of concise English. As a 
public speaker he has few equals, and as 
a devoted public servant he is making a 
record that justly makes the people of the 
State proud of him. I do not know that | 
can close this article upon the State of 
which he is the honored head better than 
to quote an extract from a cogent speech 
that he made nearly a year ago before the 


Yale alumni at a dinner in Hartford. On 
that occasion Governor McLean said of 
Connecticut : 

“Her industries are legion, and her 


products are everywhere. Her bicycles 
skim the steppes of Siberia, just behind 
her automobiles. Her locks guard the 
treasures of the misers and monarchs of 


Europe. Her clocks tell the sun when 
to cross the equator. Her  sewing- 


machines, her thread, and her needles take 
the stitch that saves nine the world over. 
Every time a gun goes off Connecticut is 
heard from. Whenever an enemy of the 
republic or a mountain-lion falls before 
the deadly aim of an embryo President, he 
breaks the breach of a rifle made in Con- 
necticut, and sees Bridgeport on tue 
cartridge shell. It is an old saying that 

















wherever Time goes with his scythe he finds Mr. 
Collins already there with his axe. I have mentioned 
put few of the industrial triumphs of our common- 
wealth. Connecticut machines, run by Connecticut 
belts, go to the utmost parts of the earth to make 
what we have not time to make at home. 

“Tf Connecticut made wooden nutmegs once, she 
has made men of iron always, and women as precious 
and pure as refined gold—women who have worked and 
suffered and sacrificed and loved and lost, and com- 
plained not. The world will never have better. Hu- 
manity struggled for thousands of years with its 
prilliant and fatal despotisms, monarchies, oligarchies, 
plutocracies, and republics, and waited for little Con- 
necticut to lead the way to a government by the peo- 
ple under a written constitution, a veritable engine of 
liberty, with its balance-wheel preventing hasty, un- 
wise changes, and its safety-valve reserving to the peo- 
ple always the right and the power to remedy a man- 
ifest wrong.” 


Jacob Lyman Greene 


CC “tort. as JACOB LYMAN GREENE, of Hart- 
ford, as president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is well known through- 
out the country. He is the son of Jacob H. and Sarah 
Walker Frye Greene, people of exceptionally high 
character and culture, and was born at Waterford, 
Maine, on August %, 1837. Though his life has been 
for years past devoted to intellectual and financial 
pursuits, Colonel Greene earned his title by service 
in the civil war, to which he was led by his own patri- 
otie spirit and by an inherited love for the military. 
One of his paternal great-grandfathers was a non-com- 
missioned officer of the minute-men at Lexington, and 
was promoted for bravery in the army of the Revo- 
lution. A maternal great - grandfather was Major- 
General Joseph Frye, of Andover, Massachusetts, who 
received from the government valuable land grants 
in acknowledgment of his services at the siege of 
Louisburg in the French and Indian wars. The pres- 
ent town of Fryeburg is built upon that land. 

Young Jacob Greene began his studies at Fryeburg 
and Bethel academies, and went later to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from which he graduated, and 
began practice as a lawyer in Lapeer, Michigan. 
When, at the beginning of the civil war, the call for 
troops came he enlisted as a private in the Seventh 
Michigan Infantry, and was soon advanced to the rank 
of first lieutenant, and subsequently rose to be as- 
sistant adjutant-general on the staff of General Custer. 
When Custer was made commander of the central 
division of Texas and of the cavalry of the depart- 
ment, Colonel Greene became chief of staff of both 
commands, and was promoted to the full rank of 
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major and brevetted lieutenant- colonel for distin- 
guished service. 

After the close of the war Colonel Greene was ap- 
pointed agent of the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and was in a short time made an officer in the 
company. In 1870 he was offered the place of assist- 
ant secretary of the Connecticut Mutual Company, 
and in less than one year he was elected president, to 

















Jacob Lyman Greene 


fill the vacancy created by the death of President 
Goodwin. In addition to this responsible position, 
Colonel Greene represents many important interests 
and holds many valuable trusts. 

He is a director in the Phenix National Bank, in 
the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Company, in 
the Society for Savings, and in the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, and he is prominently identified 
with the largest church and social organizations in 
this State. 
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Marshall Jewell 


HRICE Governor of the commonwealth, enyoy 

l extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 

Russia, and Postmaster-General of the United 
States were the honors that fell to Marshall Jewell, 
who died at Hartford, Connecticut, on February 10, 
1883. } 

Governor Jewell was a typical New England man of 
affairs. He was born at Winchester, New Hampshire, 
in 1825, a descendant of Thomas Jewell, of England, 
who came to the colonies in 1639, establishing his new 
home at Wollaston, near Quincy, Massachusetts, where 
he had obtained a grant of land. With the exception 
of Marshall Jewell’s father, Pliny Jewell, who was a 
tanner, the men of the family all made their living 
at farming. He became actively interested in the poli- 
tics of New Hampshire from the Whig side, and moved 
from the ancestral home to Hartford, where he built 
up the large tanning business which later his sons 
inherited. Marshall Jewell spent his boyhood on his 
father’s farm, but early became interested in elee- 
tricity and telegraphy, studying in Boston and in 
Rochester. He had but little more than passed his 
majority when he superintended the construction of 
telegraph lines between Louisville and New Orleans. 
Later he was made general superintendent of the New 
York and Boston telegraph line, which was his last 
undertaking in that direction, and he relinquished all 
his interests to devote himself to the tanning busi- 
ness, becoming, by the death of his father, head of 
the firm, which was reorganized under the name of 
Pliny Jewell and Sons. Marshall Jewell was as thor- 
ough in his commercial methods as in his other inter- 
ests, and his business became one of the largest and 
most profitable of its kind in the world. 

In 1868 Mr. Jewell became a strong supporter of 
the Republican party, and was its nominee first for 
the Senate and later for Governor of Connecticut, in 
the campaign of each of which offices he was unsuc- 
cessful. He was defeated for the Governorship by so 
small a majority that he was again nominated in 
1869, and was elected, serving from May of that year 
until May 1870, when he was once more nominated, 
but met defeat at the hands of the Hon. James E. 
English, known as a “ War Democrat.” In 1871 Mr. 
Jewell was again elected by his party, and at the 
close of the term was re-elected. During his succes- 
sive administrations he reorganized the State militia, 
changed the laws relating to divorce and the property 
of married women, passed some excellent laws affect- 
ing the government of Yale, authorized biennial elec- 
tions, and began the new State House at Hartford. 

In 1873 Governor Jewell accepted from General 
Grant the post of minister to the court of St. Peters- 
burg, and though he remained in Russia but one year, 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital - - - 41,200,000 
Surplus ana Profits 700,000 


FIFTH OLDEST BANK in the UNITED STATES 


blished 795 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May-November, 1901 
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SILVER MEDAL 
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COLLINS & CO 


of every description are manufactured for 
all the markets of the world. They are 


sold everywhere by all first-class dealers. 


Factories at Collinsville, Conn. 


Address orders to 


212 Water Street 








ey New York, U.S.A. 





NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 


of America” 








Cash Capital, Assets, 
$1,000,000. $4,851,789.34. 
| 
DIRECTORS. 


HOMER BLANCHARD, 
WILLIAM B, FRANKLIN, 
FRANK W. CHENEY, 
JAMES NICHOLS, 
Joun R. Buck, 
Henry C, Jupp, 





| Francis T. MAXWELL, 
WM. B. CLARK, President. | Byron A. SIMMONS, 
| Cuas. H. RrRIScoE, 
RALPH Il. ENSIGN, 
J. M. ALLEN, 
Jas. P. TAYLOR. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
E. O. WEEKS, Vice-President. 
A. C. ADAMS, JAMES NICHOLS, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY E. REES, B. R. STILLMAN, 


SEc’y. 
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RUSSELL & ERWIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


—Fine Builders Hardware— 


DESIGNED with careful thought for artistic value and archi- 
cua ot— 


EXECUTED by the best of skilled workmen, insuring excel- 


lence of construction and perfection of finish. 








FITTED to meet every requirement of taste or condition. 
Stock patterns cover all ordinary needs. Exclusive designs 
furnished, or architects’ suggestions or drawings executed.———= 


Factory : - - - - - « “ New Britain, CONN, 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSE: - - 45 CHAMBERS STREET, New YorK 


Descriptive literature or advice regarding hardware to all who request tt (REO 
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Factory of the Wheeler & Wilson Company at Bridgeport, Connecticut 


he did great service to his country in all its commer- 
cial interests, and made a valuable discovery in the 
process of tanning Russian leather. 

In 1874 he was recalled from abroad, and was ap- 
pointed Postmaster -General in Grant’s cabinet, in 
which office he instituted some notable and radical re- 
forms. He resigned in 1876, and from that time un- 
til his death devoted his energies to his private inter- 
ests and to charity. 

















The late Marshall Jewell 


Samuel Colt 


OLONEL SAMUEL COLT, whose death oc- 
( curred in, 1862, made equally famous his own 

name and the town of Hartford, in which he 
lived, by the invention and manufacture of the revolver. 
Hle was born at Hartford, July 19, 1814, the third son 
of Christopher Holt, and a maternal grandson of 
Major John Caldwell, a prominent merchant and for 
many years president of the Hartford Bank. 

The Caldwell and Colt fortunes were seriously im- 
paired by the war of 1812, and young Samuel Colt was 
obliged to begin life under frugal conditions and to 
make his own way in the world. In his boyhood he 
attended school in Amherst, Massachusetts, and when 
still a lad sailed before the mast for Caleutta, em- 
ploving his time aboard the vessel in making the 
model for a revolver. On his return he went to work 
in his father’s mills in the town of Ware, and gave 
especial attention to the study of chemistry, under 
the tutelage of William T. Smith. He was able at 
the age of eighteen to go on a tour of Canada and the 
States lecturing upon nitrous-oxide gas, and in 1835 
and 1836 he obtained patents in Great Britain and 
the United States for his first completed model of a 
revolver. A company, known as the Patent Arms 
Manufacturing Company, with a capital of $300,000, 
was formed at Paterson. New Jersey, in 1836, for 
the purpose of manufacturing the new weapon, but 
prejudice against the innovation was so great that the 
company failed. 

The Mexican war was the occasion of Colonel Colt’s 
return of good fortune, and thereafter suceess was 
swift and great. In 1848 Colonel Colt transferred his 
business to Hartford, where he built in 1855 the 
largest armory of its kind in the world. At the time 
of his death he had perfected several enterprises of 
gigantic proportions—one of these being the manu- 
facture of cannon on a large scale. He was really a 
pioneer in the use of submarine explosives that were 
far ahead of the times. He successfully blew up ships 
by submarine torpedoes, and in 1843 he laid an insu- 
lated submarine electric cable between New York, 
Vire Island, and Ceney Island. Colonel Colt was a 
man of such great intellectual attainments and sueh 
force of character that he commanded the respect of 
every one who knew him, and many charities and 
benevolent deeds perpetuate his memory. He married 


Miss Elizabeth H. Jarvis, daughter of the Reverend 
William Jarvis, and though four children were born, 
but one son, Caldwell Hart Colt, who became widely 
known as a scholar and as a yachtsman, lived to attain 
manhood. He died in Florida in 1894. 


James Goodwin Batterson 
W win last autumn death claimed James Good- 


win Batterson, president of the Traveller’s 

Insurance Company, few people outside the 
business world realized that the country had lost 
one of the ablest, broadest- gauge men. His life 
was lived in such simplicity, and his affairs conducted 
with so little apparent effort, that he was able to 
accomplish herculean tasks with the greatest ease 
and with complete success. To the world at large he 
will always be best known as the builder of the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, and to men in 
commercial life as the founder of the business of in- 
surance against accidents in the most liberal sense. 
and its development along the most noble and benefi- 
cent lines. 

Mr. Batterson began life humbly in a printing-office 
in Ithaca, New York, and later became an apprentice 
in his father’s business, fashioning stone monuments 
in a country town. He had no early opportunities 
for education, and was denied the benefit of a col- 
lege course, yet he slaved all day and studied half the 
night through all the years of his boyhood, and as a 
young man was thoroughly up in the classics, sciences, 
and mathematics, and later studied geology until he 
became an authority on the subject, mechanical en- 
gineering, art. political economy, and sociology. He 
was a natural linguist, and spoke most of the modern 
languages with great fluency, and his acquaintance 
with the different art schools of Europe enabled him 
te collect, with rare judgment, a gallery of exception- 
ally fine paintings. He wrote some excellent verses, 
and translated most charmingly Homer’s Iliad, be- 
sides some of the most difficult among the old Latin 
hymns. 

He was a reformer in the broadest, highest sense, 
and willingly gave his time and money to any cause 
he believed best for the people. 

Many of the men most prominent in the affairs of 
the State and the nation have sought his advice in 
critical times, and at all times his position and his 
course were absolutely fearless. 

He was a Republican, but not in any sense partisan 
in his spirit. In his business enterprises he was 
masterful to the last degree. His granite and marble 
works became the greatest in the country, and in the 
insurance world he did more than any man has ever 
done to expose and punish agents whose methods were 
corrupt. 

Thoroughness was his dominant characteristic, and 
every work he undertook was carried to completion. 

















The late Samuel Colt 


With » commanding presence, superb physique, with 
a personality that was almost forbidding in its force 
and power, he-was still the soul of chivalry, of gentle- 
ness, and of a kindly interest in humanity that was 
altogether democratic, and made men of all conditions 
feel drawn to him in sympathy. His great intellect 
was matched by an equally great soul, and the whole 

















The late James G. Batterson 


was tempered with such generosity and sweetness that 
all who knew him felt that in his death there passed 
a representative American. 


Wedding Wreaths 


HE custom for a bride to wear a wreath is so 
[ old that it is lost in the misty realms of legend. 
Among the ancients a wreath was the emblem of 
almost every ceremony and achievement. Their victors 
wore wreaths; so did their poets, their orators, and 
their martyrs. In Greece, which was veritably the 
land of symbols, the bridal wreath was myrtle com- 
bined with roses. These were the favorite flowers of 
Venus, and as she was the deity who presided over 
weddings, it was only fitting that the bride should 
wear the goddess’s favorite flowers. The twining of 
the two signified the union of love and virtue. The 
handmaidens of the bride had a delightful time fash- 
ioning the wreath, and it must have been a pretty 
sight tc see them in the groves plucking the flowers, 
and probably trying the effect on their own heads. 
There should have been many happy marriages in 
Greece with the combination of love and virtue. Myr- 
tle is still worn by every girl bride in Germany, it 
being considered with them the symbol of womanly 
purity. Schiller and the other poets set great store 
by “die Myrthe.” A curious custom still holds in 
some parts of Germany. When a girl is to be mar- 
ried, and the day has been fixed, she steals out at 
dead of night, when the household is hushed in slum- 
ber, to pluck the twigs from the myrtle boughs to 
form her wedding wreath. This is looked upon as a 
religious ceremony, and the twigs must be plucked 
on a night between certain holy-days. In Germany 
and: Denmark, where the custom prevails, many fami- 
lies have special myrtle-trees in their garden, which 
for generations have supplied the wreaths worn by the 
brides of the house. Although of so much importance 
elsewhere, with us the myrtle is little known. In Italy 
the white rose has superseded the evergreen and fra- 
grant myrtle, and somehow this exquisite blossom, 
with its delicate perfume, seems the most appropriate 
of all the flowers for a young and innocent bride. 
Spain is a vivid land; everything grows warmly and 
richly, and it is only fitting that a gorgeous flower 
should deck the glossy tresses of her brides. 

















iments in Paris and on the Mediter- 

ranean Sea with a flying - machine 
that actually accomplished something has 
prepared the way for probably the great- 
est air-ship contest of the century. The 
prizes, aggregating $200,000, offered by 
the directors of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis for the most successful contestants 
in an air-ship tournament in 1903 have 
naturally stimulated inventors in all 
parts of the world, so that the Patent 
Office has already noticed an appreciable 


G nents in Parison successful exper- 


increase in applications for inyentions 
relative to flying-machines. Last year 


some 200 patents were granted to appli- 
cants for air-ship and balloon inventions 
of one kind and another, and the authori- 
ties are anticipating double this number 
for the current year. In the coming 
great contest the foremost air-ship invent- 
ors of the world will enter, and if vis- 
itors to the Exposition are not treated to 
an exhibition of flying through the air 
on a par with that of the birds it will 
not be the fault of the inventive energy 
and efforts of those who have devoted a 
lifetime to aerial navigation. 

In connection with the strange tourna- 
ment in the air, the three foremost air- 
ship experts of the world will bring their 
vast experience and knowledge of the sub- 
ject to something like ripe fruition, It 
will be noticed that of these three most 
successful students of practical air-ship 
navigation two are Americans, and the 
other a Brazilian. Sir Hiram Maxim is 
an American inventor, in spite of his title 
and London residence, and he has ex- 
pressed his willingness to expend $100,000 
in experimenting for the forth-coming con- 
test. Only a few glimpses of his air-ship 
have been given to the world, and his 
“aeroplane” is somewhat of a secret, ex- 
cept that it is known to fly somewhat af- 
ter the manner of a bird, propelling itself 


The St. Louis Exposition Air-ship Contest 


through the air by a series of up-and- 
down motions. His theory is that a bird 
slides downward with great foree, and 
thus gains sufficient momentum to help it 
to go up again, requiring comparatively 
little [naores J power to overcome the 
natural resistance of the air and gravita- 
tion. On this principle he has been en- 
gaged for years in making air-ships that 
will accomplish all that is required of 
them for future navigation of the ethereal 
regions aboye us. 

Professor S. P. Langley, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, began study- 
ing bird flight to reach definite conclusions 
regarding air-ships, and his “ aerodrome ” 
was launched several years ago; but it 
was a small affair, and not built to carry 
a weight as great as that of a man. The 
machine accomplished nearly all that its 
inventor claimed for it, and it is known 
that Professor Langley has ever since been 
working on a larger air-ship, capable of 
supporting at least one man. Santos- 
Dumont accomplished his recent remark- 
able results with a dirigible balloon, 
which depends for its support while in 
the air on the gas which inflates the 
balloon; but Professor Langley depends 
upon the flying powers of his air-ship 
both for support and propulsion through 
the air. His air machine is built on a 
strictly scientific basis. It differs from 
the Maxim machine by developing an ex- 
traordinary wing power in proportion to 
its size and weight. The development of 
power, and the decrease in the weight of 
the machinery, have been problems on the 
solution of which depended the success 
of his “aerodrome.” If Professor Langley 
enters his new flying-machine in the com- 
ing tournament along with Maxim’s aero- 
plane and Santos-Dumont’s improved 
dirigible balloon, the world will be treated 
to an aerial contest such as never before 





has been attempted. 
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ApvVICcE TO MOTHERS,—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ae colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa, 
—[Adv, 





BABY’S DIARY 
A UNIQUE and handsome publication, wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co,, 71 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is not_given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp, 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
ay i? N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—_ av. 





WHEN you use bitters see that the label says “ AB- 
bott’s.” ‘There is but one best-—ABsBortt’s, the Orig- 
inal Angostura Bitters. 


[4 av. 


At druggists’ and grocers’,— 





AFTER the opera, a chating-dish and a pint of 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is al- 
ways appreciable.—[Adv.] 





_ UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN: 
TIFRICE for the TEETH, 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Recently apened, marked at very moderate prices 
Domestic Rugs, Carpets 
and other light floor coverings in 
artistic colorings and designs, for Summer use. 


Upholstery. 


Cotton Tapestry, Corduroy, and Armure. 


Cretonnes and Tuscan Linens 
for Summer Curtains and Furniture Covering. 


Muslin Curtains. 


Slip Covers, 
Yacht Upholstery Work, 


Broadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
















*“ DAPA’S 
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is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
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retailers’, 


36, 41, 
BAS 
Re iti sia OO inches 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 


Treat & Converse, ‘fr'this Muslin 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
Boston PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Cuicaco °*" St, Louis 
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American Success Series 








Hon. ASBURY FRANCIS LEVER 


the youngest member of Congress, was former! * secre- 
tary and typewriter for his predecessor 
from South Carolina 


«‘Improvement the order of the age” 

Highest typewriting possibilities 

available only to users of the great 
Success, 

The Smith Premier 

Typewriter 





American Success Series in Book Form 


At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company will publish a handsome booklet 
containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve 
successful Americans who have profited by their use of 
stenography or typewriting. These books will be 
mailed free only to persons who send us their names 
and addresses, with request for same. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., y.Y7W'S°a. 
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Wives sometimes object to life insur- 
ance. No objection has yet been made 


by awidow, They know its value. You 
Will, too, if you survive your husband, 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-§ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Steam and Sail Yachts, 


Row-boats and Canoes 
Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day, Address 
RAOINE BOAT MFG, COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis, 
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HE President, through the Secretary of 

War, has issued a general order to the army 

calling upon officers and men to live clean- 

ly and eschew sack. Pointing out that the 

only really sure way to avoid the conse- 

quences of immorality and intemperance 
is to be temperate and moral, the order calls upon 
regimental, and particularly company, officers “ to 
try by precept and example to point out to the men 
under their control, and particularly the younger men, 
the inevitable misery and disaster which follow upon 
intemperance, and upon moral uncleanliness and 
vicious living.” It adds, in effect, that precept will 
not avail much without example, and that officers 
who hope to lead men in the way they should go must 
incline that way themselves. Continuing, it sets 
forth, in some detail, the inexpediency of vicious liv- 
ing. 

The order has been criticised as attempting the im- 
practicable, and as calling public attention needlessly 
to the frailties of the soldiers. The value of exhorta- 
tion depends largely on who the exhorter is. This 
particular sort of exhortation comes with particularly 
good grace from the President, who is an affirmative 
moralist, and as strenuous in clean living as in other 
details of conduct. It is an old story that vice fol- 
lows an army, especially in the tropics. It has fol- 
lowed our armies in the Philippines and elsewhere, 
and no doubt it always will. But there is such a 
thing as taking folly too much for granted, and it is 
at least as bad a mistake to expect too little of men 
as to expect too much. Our army to-day seems to 
include a very large proportion of men who are capa- 
ble of temperance and exemplary conduct. They are 
certainly not less likely to attain to a high standard 
of behavior if it is enjoined upon them and expected 
of them than if a low standard is tacitly accepted as 
all that ought to be looked for of a soldier. There 
ix the same testimony about immorality in the army 
as there is about drunkenness—it is the failing of a 
minority. [Ut is not the rule. The “ what-can-you-ex- 
pect-of-a-soldier attitude ” can easily be overdone. The 
present War Department doesn’t mean to err on that 
side. 


to the statement attributed to Major Appel, 

surgeon in charge of the United States General 
Hospital at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, that at that 
hospital consumptien could be cured at any stage. 
Major Appel was misquoted to some extent in the 
press despatches. He said, “TI can now say positively 
that consumption is curable in every stage if the lesion 
is not too extensive.” The unusually good results 
obtained at the army hospital at Fort Bayard are 
attributed to an excellent climate and strict disci- 
pline. The treatment there is like the treatment in 
most other well-conducted hospitals. It is proper to 
add that this hospital at Fort Bayard is an army hos- 
pital. and that only officers and soldiers of the regu- 
lar army are admitted to it. 


Ato the was made in the WERKLY of March 15 


stirred by the recent loss of seven members of 

the life-boat crew of the Monomoy Life-saving 
Station on the south shore of Cape Cod. It will be 
recalled that the Monomoy life-boat was upset as the 
men were bringing in a shipwrecked crew, and that 
all, rescuers and rescued, were drowned, except one 
man. who was brought ashore marvellously by a cer- 
tain indomitable Captain Mayo, who made a dash for 
him in a dory. But seven were lost, and with them 
four distressed mariners whom they were bringing in. 
A subscription for the surviving widows and children 
of these seven heroes was promptly started in Boston, 
and at this writing has reached $36,000. The bulk of 
the money comes from Boston, where most of the 
Massachusetts money is kept, but other towns are 
helping, and the subscriptions come from all over the 
State, and a few from New York. It gladdens the 
spirit to see this sort of response to a call so inspir- 
ing. Nine years ago $25,000 was raised for the life- 
savers who went out to their death from Cuttyhunk. 
There should be a pension system which would pro- 
vide for the families of all the members of the gov- 
ernment life-saving service. No service is more dan- 
gerous, or shows finer and more constant examples of 
splendid courage and devotion. But this raising of a 
fund by public subscription is even better than a 
government provision, when it is done, as Boston has 
done it, eagerly and in full measure. 


Riser and indeed all Massachusetts, has been 


en. 


amendments to the Constitution which have 

been proposed at the present session of Con- 
eress is said to be that, introduced by Senator Frye, 
which proposes that Congress shall have power to 
provide that in the case of the death of the President- 
elect: between the date of casting the electoral vote 
in January and the 4th of March, the Vice-President- 
elect shall succeed him. The succession in case the 
actual President or actual Vice-President dies in of- 
fice has been very fully provided for by law, but a 
sufficiently exact and definite provision has never been 
made for the period following an election and preced- 
ing the inauguration of the new President. The pro- 
posal for an amendment to the Constitution which 
shall cover this ground seems prudent. Mr. Frye in- 
troduced a resolution four years ago calling for such 
an amendment, and it passed the Senate, but never 


T= likeliest one of the twenty-five or more 
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got through the House. Why take chances about such 
a matter when it can be easily settled? 


Sa. 


beth, New Jersey, seems to merit rather more 

sarnest public consideration than it is getting. 
On the evening of March 9 Mr. Houst was attacked 
on the porch of his house by two men who beat and 
stabbed him. His assailants ran away as his wife 
and son came out to his help. His wounds proved not 
to be serious, but the story back of the assault is very 
serious. As told in the New York Sun it is to the 
effect that, after President McKinley was assassinated, 
Pastor Houst preached a sermon denouncing anar- 
chists. Two months later his adopted son, who was 
employed in the Singer Sewing-machine Works, was 
discharged for the reason that some of the employees, 
reputed anarchists, refused to work with him. This 
boy presently disappeared, and has not been found. 
Later an attempt was made to kidnap one of Mr. 
Houst’s younger children, and anonymous letters were 
received threatening the taking off of the three young- 
er children. Then came threats of bodily harm to 
the pastor. After the oldest son disappeared a letter 
said, “ We have closed his lying mouth forever, and 
we will close yours some day.” 

Mr. Houst is pastor of a German Lutheran church. 
If this story about him is truthfully set forth it con- 
stitutes a very grave scandal. There would seem to 
be some scoundrels in Elizabeth who need running 
down, and the most obvious place to begin looking 
for them would seem to be at the Singer Sewing-ma- 
chine Works, where, apparently, they worked openly 
and easily achieved their purpose. 


Tie case of the Rev. Henry R. Houst, of Eliza- 


@A. 


the daily papers. The World of March 25 

narrated how a big automobile belonging to a 
rich “shareholder” (as Mr. Wells calls them) who 
lives in Lakewood came rushing along a road near 
there, bringing two ladies and a gentleman back from 
an afternoon ride. It scared a team behind which two 
men were driving. The horses ran away. The men 
were left disabled and helpless in the road. One was 
very seriously hurt. It scared another team drawing 
a gravel-wagon. The driver was thrown from his seat 
and kicked by one of the horses. On swept the auto- 
mobile, oblivious to these incidents, and a man who 
followed after with a horse and wagon came upon the 
wreckage, and with such help as happened along 
gathered up the injured men and sent for doctors. 
That is as extraordinary a tale as the one about the 
Elizabeth anarchists. What ails New Jersey that she 


9 


does not safeguard her citizens better? 


Hi: is another rather startling story out of 


@A. 


C. F. Adams, of Boston, advocates the plan “ of 

graduating ex-Presidents directly into the Federal 
Senate for life.’ Mr. Adams says it is a plan which 
he has long favored, and he gives some of the reasons 
why he thinks well of it. It would secure the political 
utilization of valuable material otherwise lost, and it 
would provide an occupation and an income, small 
but sure, to eminent citizens who find themselves out 
of a job at the maturity of their powers and during 
the years when they are at their best as counsellors. 
The idea is not new. The problem of providing em- 
ployment for ex-Presidents is a good deal on the pub- 
lic mind, and this expedient which Mr. Adams sug- 
gests is often considered. The merits of it are obvious. 
It accords with thrift that the nation should have the 
benefit of the experience and knowledge laboriously 
acquired by its Presidents. The objections to the plan 
are better worth considering than its merits, because 
they are more apt to be overlooked. It ‘is argued that 
tenure of office for life by any legislator is contrary 
to American principles, and that the introduction of 
an abnormal element into the law-making power might 
upset our system of government through party or- 
ganizations. There might, for example, be enough 
Republican ex-Presidents in the Senate to give a 
Republican majority in that body when otherwise it 
would be Democratic. That, of course, would be a 
serious result. Moreover, it is suggested that though 
each ex-President would be a Senator at large, and 
theoretically would not represent any particular State, 
actually he would be a Senator from the State in which 
he lived when he was chosen President, and that State 
would have three Senators instead of two, and so the 
guarantee of the Constitution that each State should 
have equal representation in the Senate would be 
vitiated. This last objection sounds graver, perhaps, 
than it is. Mr. Cleveland, for example, has now a 
house in New Jersey and another in Massachusetts, 
and is pretty well detached from the State of New 
York, from which he went to the White House. 
Amendments to the Constitution that are necessary 
are hard to bring about. Amendments that are 
merely advisable haven’t much chance of adoption, 
and this one that Mr. Adams suggests seems not 


[* a letter to Mr. John Bigelow, of New York, Mr. 


very likely to win its way. The shining example of. 


an ex-President who served his country gloricusly 
after he ceased to be President is John Quincy Adams, 
who went back to Congress from Massachusetts. 
To send ex- Presidents back to Congress in the usual 
way seems an excellent plan, and the wonder is that 
it has only happened in a single instance. It might 
be added that Mr. C. F. Adams himself illustrates the 
sort of life an ex-President might lead with advantage 


both to himself and to the country. Mr. Adams is 
not in public life, nor any longer in active business, 
but he constantly examines and discusses public ques- 
tions, present and past, domestic and foreign, both by 
word of mouth and in writings, and he always gets 
a hearing, and what he has to say always attracts 
attention and provokes discussion. He and Professor 
Goldwin Smith are two brilliant examples of the use 
to which men of trained minds and large experience 
can put their leisure. 
SA. 


an extent very fully appreciated by the Boers, 

the war in the Transvaal has been a war of 
bachelors against married men. Rhodes is a bachelor; 
so are Jameson, Beit the diamond-mine financier, 
Milner. and Kitchener. Lord Roberts has a wife and 
daughters and did have a son. He is the exception. 
Lord Methuen is an exception too, but hardly counts. 
In the main it is a lot of celibate Englishmen who 
are fighting the most married community one can well 
imagine, and wno, if they win, will have the most 
to do with rearranging the civilization which for the 
time being they have broken up. 


I: is pointed out that to a remarkable extent, and 


HEN will Congress find time and grit to re- 
WV construct the Banking and Treasury system 
of the United ‘States? The authorities in 
such matters are agreed that as it stands it is bad— 
failing to render service that is due, and breeding un- 
necessary panics. Mr. J. H. Walker, late a member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, and chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, has set 
forth in the current North American Review the de- 
fects of the present system, and the points in which it 
should be remodelled. He quotes former Comptroller 
Kecles and former Secretaries Fairfield and Gage as 
declaring that it is the worst system in the world. 
He says it ought to be the best, can easily be made 
so, and should be set right in calm times, like the 
present. when the job can be properly done. He would 
relieve the Treasury of the duty of redeeming paper 
money, oblige the banks to maintain the parity of all 
kinds of money, permit banks to issue currency 
against their assets, and unite all the commercial 
banks in the country through the clearing-houses into 
a solid union to maintain parity “by crowning them 
with a National Clearing-House.” Mr. Walker says 
that under our present system, which permits banks 
to issue currency only to the amount of their holdings 
of government bonds, a true country bank is impos- 
sible, and that consequently the rural districts have 
to get along without banks, to the great detriment and 
iniury of their people. There are a few banks in the 
country, he admits, but they are really city banks. 
The dearth of country banks deprives country resi- 
dents of the use of money which they should be able 
to command, compels them to pay much higher rates 
of interest for what money they get, and drives the 
more enterprising of them to the cities, where they 
can have the help of banks in doing business. Our 
National Bank Act, says Mr. Walker, “is more influ- 
ential in depopulating country districts by sending 
people into cities than any other single law ever 
enacted by Congress.” If the residents of the country 
districts can once be brought to realize what a dis- 
advantage our present currency and banking system 
puts and keeps them under, they can render efficient 
help in spurring Congress on to the necessary work of 
amendment. 
@A. 


of Mr. Marion Crawford, artificer of tales, had 

obtained orders from the Supreme Court in New 
York licensing them to place the name Marion after 
their Christian names, hyphenated with their sur- 
names. They are all Marion-Crawfords now. They 
prefer to be so, for they said in their petition that 
they had pride in their father’s literary reputation, 
and wished to continue the use of the name by which 
he is known to the public. It is a natural and duti- 
ful sentiment, not to be censured or even scoffed at. 
Mr. Crawford himself might object to having his 
middle name spread out thin over his family, on the 
ground that its efficiency as a Christian name was 
thereby impaired, but he seems not to mind, and if 
he is content to be the father of hyphenated children, 
no one else has any ground to complain. One would 
rather one’s children should be articulate, perhaps, 
than hyphenated, but there is no conclusive obstacle 
to their being both, though if a hyphenated child upon 
reaching maturity should develop a high gift of 
articulation and make a literary reputation of its 
own, there might be a certain measure of resulting 
embarrassment. 

It is of questionable profit for a child to be too 
readily and closely identified with a famous parent. 
It makes comparisons too easy, and such comparisons 
are usually disadvantageous to the child, especially in 
the earlier stages of achievement. Perhaps that is 
one reason why Mr. Crawford’s cousins, the Howes, 
have never become Ward-Howes. For this latter form 
of hyphenation, which joins the mother’s name to the 
father’s, there is a great deal to be said, the most 
obvious objection to it being that if it should become 
common it would mean that family names would 
vary with every generation. 

Mr. Crawford still has sole use of his first name, 
Francis. He is not himself a hyphenated person, 
though his children are, 


[' was disclosed the other day that the four children 
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FOR MAN OR BOY SENT BY MAIL TO ANY , 
A 5 Oc. rh AT ADDRESS. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 















Colors: 
heen Mix, 
Brown Mix, 


Black Mix. 
MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft rough finish 





















Colors: 

Black, 

Brown, Maple, 
Steel, Pearl. 


We 
give as 
reference 
the First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Our object is to deal 
direct with the wearer 
of the hat, and give good 
value, so that a buyer of one 
hat will want another. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO. wiodtercwn: w. 


Colors : 

Black, 

Brown, Maple, 
Steel, Pearl. 


Colors: 


» MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish 


on Mix, 
Brown Mix, 


Any one of these hats to be sent by | 
mail to any address, upon receipt ot | 
fifty cents in cash, postal order, or 
If the hat is not satis- 
factory, return it and money 


stamps. 
will be refunded. 


size, and color 
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BOY’S HAT No. 3 
In smooth finish 


Black Mix. 


BOY’S HAT No. 4 


In soft rough finish 





Our No. 1 shape is also made in a $1.00 grade. 
You can return it and get your money back if you don’t like it. 


brown mix. Try one. 


Colors are gray mix, black mix, and 
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‘Olive ‘Gil 


appreciated F3 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate |: 


Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, 
so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil) 






Suaranteed Pure 


= Cl ill Oil of Olives only 
1S. RAE &CO. Estab. 1836 | 





LEGHORN, ITALY 











The New 
T eon Limited 


i Most Luxurious | 
| Train in the World | 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


No extra charge fur fast time and luxuri- 
ous service. First-class excursion tickets 
at $50.00 from Chicago, with corresponding 
rates from other points, will be on sale 
April 2oth to 27th, inclusive. Full informa- 
tion from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
CHICAGO. 
Jee 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 
Silk Hat Cocktails 


E are offering to the consumer di- 

rect our Silk Hat Cocktails at 

the extremely low price of $3.20 for 
four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, or Martini Cocktails, 
as you may select, express prepaid by us, 
We also offer you our justly celebrated 


eight-year-old Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon 
Whiskey at $3.20 for four full quart 
bottles, express prepaid by us. All 
goods packed in plain boxes without 
marks of any kind to indicate contents. 

We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulteration, and 
give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If the goods are 
not as represented you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 


Ginseng Distilling Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REFERENCES: olin pats lgencies or any Bank 


St. Louts. 








N. B.-- Orders from Col., Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., U' tah, Ww. ‘ash., Wyo., must 
call for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 











WAITMANS 


‘CHOCOLATES 











Delicious. 
Sold everywhere. / 
fi 


( ee 
Whitman’s 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


STEPHEN F, 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestaut St. 
Philadelphia. 
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Manhattan Cheatre wy 
MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 

KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 





By MARTHA Morton 
Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 





Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen—always open to 
your inspection—58,971 visitors last year. 





In ordering, give head | 
and | 
number desired. | 
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A Youthful Editor 


R. VICTOR H. SMALLEY is the 
M editor and publisher of the North- 
west Magazine of St. Paul, one of 

the few successful sectional periodicals of 
this country. The magazine was founded 
in 1882 by the late E. V. Smalley, who 
was a famous journalist in the period just 
passed. His son inherits his journalistic 
abilities from a line of ancestors distin- 
guished in the field of letters. He is a 
cousin of George W. Smalley, the famous 
correspondent. At the age of eighteen 
Mr. Smalley wrote several descriptive arti- 
cles on the Northwestern country for his 
father’s magazine. To obtain the mate- 
rial he travelled extensively throughout 
the West, and saw things at first hand. 
Perhaps this is the reason for the young 
man’s remarkable success. Since that time 
Mr. Smalley has gone ahead gathering in- 
formation about this great country, al- 
ways at first hand, and he has now, at the 
age of twenty-three, become an accepted 
authority upon all matters pertaining to 
Western growth and _ progress. Mr. 
Smalley is up-to-date and sanguine, but 
at the same time he makes up his mind 


only after careful thought. While Mr. 
Smalley is a constant contributor to his 


own magazine, every month writing the 
Editor’s Note-Book, a well-known depart- 
ment of his publication, he also finds time 
to contribute to other magazines and to 
the daily press. 


—_ oo 


Catalo Beef for the Million 


HE recent report of the Secretary 

I of Agriculture on the few remain- 

ing wild and _ semi-domesticated 
buffalo of this country contains an inter- 
esting paragraph concerning the cross- 
breeds which have been made with domes- 
tie cattle, and which, it appears, are known 
by the somewhat extraordinary name of 
“catalo.” The Secretary expresses him- 
self as hopeful for the future of the new 
variety, and there seems to be no reason 
why it may not become as common and 
popular as the Jersey or the Aldern ,. 
There has long been an _ oft-expressed 
wish by epicures, and by housewives as 
well, that there were some other standard 
meat besides the eternal trio of beef, mut- 
ton, and pork which confronts us at the 
table and in the market. Here, then, is 
the wish fulfilled. 

And, happily, we need not think ex- 
clusively of the slaughtered catalo. There 
will be catalo milk, cream, and butter—all, 
perhaps, of improved quality. Some 
flavor of the clean, juicy grasses of the 
great, wind-swept, rolling plains may 
creep in, hinting subtly of the freshness 
of primal things. It is to be hoped that 
cataloes may prove amiable beasts. The 
enraged catalo bull charging the young 
man wearing his first red golf-clothes is 
not a pleasing picture. Some swiftness 
of foot and headiness there must be, so we 
can only hope for an even temper. Per- 
haps the milkmaid is even more interest- 





ed in the sweet reasonableness of the 
breed than the golf-player—a_ thought 


which is suggested by the fate of a man 
in Nebraska a year or two ago. It ap- 
pears that near Silver Bow lived a farmer 
named Hunt. In his barn was a young 
buffalo cow which he was keeping a few 

days before she was shipped to an East- 
ern zoological park. One afternoon a man 
came along and applied for work. He 
was engaged, and as evening approached, 
a tin pail was given to him, and he was 
sent to the barn to do the milking. Un- 
fortunately the farmer forgot to say any- 


thing about the buffalo cow. Subsequent- 
ly, seismic disturbances were heard in 


that direction. Shortly after the new 
man came down. He hobbled to the house, 
where he met his employer. “ Boss,” he 
remarked, pointing backward with an un- 
certain thumb—*“ boss, if it’s all the same 
to you I'll quit. I’m sure I can’t never 
get along with that there high-shoulder- 





ed heifer out there.” 
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NABISCO 
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NATIONAL Biscuit CoMPANY. 














J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.WALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE | 


This is about the number 
that will die this year in the 
United States. 

It is not probable that you'll 
be one of them, but its possible. 

Had you not better provide 
against the possibility ? 

Whilst doing so,you can pro-| 
vide for your own old age — 
By means of an 

Endowment Policy. 


Send for Particulars 









THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Devt. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York 










How much would it cost for an 
Annuity of $ 





if issued 







to a man 
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BUFFALO LITHI 


Registered by 
U. S. Patent 
Office. 
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WATER 


The Great Solvent 
and Eliminator 


of URIC ACID 


and other POISONS 


Its similarity to the Blood Serum in Com- 
position Accounts for the “Peculiar Efficacy” 
of this Water in Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, etc. 


The Water is Far Superior to 
the Lithia Tablets 


JOHN V. SHOEMAKER, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics in on Medico- Chir uroical College of Philadelphia, in the New Y ork Medical 


Fournal, July 22, 1899: 


for the PECULIAR 
EFFICACY of ihe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


mates that of the SERUM of the BLOOD; 


‘ Anadditional advantage and extremely important reason 
lies in the fact that its 
composition approxi- 
therefore it isadmirably fitted for ab- 


sorption into the blood current and immediate INCORPORATION with the watery 


portion of the NUTRIENT FLUID. 
SERUM, 


It becomes at once identical with the BLOOD 
These are qualities which far surpass those possessed by any extem- 


poraneous solution of a single chemical preparation, as when a LITHIA 


TABLET, e. g. 


emphatically desires in a dose 


* * * * 


alleviates the miseries of gout 


is dissolved in water for immediate 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity altogether relative, 
is THERA=- 
PEUTIC EFFICIENCY. THIS-WE-HAVE IN 


administration. 
and what the physician 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“By SWEEPING URIC ACID rapidly out of the system tt 
It is efficacious in RHEUMATISM, BRIGHT’S 


DISEASE, DIABETES MELLITUS, and a number of NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
“Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of URIC ACID and other products 
of faulty tissue change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to prevent their formation ts a ser- 


vice still more important. This BUFFALO 
service is performed by the LITHIA WATER 


When we 


when it corrects 
those digestive 


failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA S| SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 








1877 FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 




















THE BERKSHIRE ALLS Seasiaion 


largest and most elegantly appointed private 
wade min the world for the treatment of a special class of 


liseases, and has no rivals. 


All phy sicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 


Upon receipt of a desc unre ya of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will moll. prepeid and ively sealed, THE MOST VALUA. 
BLE AND CO MPREHE NSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 








rmer patient 5. _ ——__ 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Acams, Mass. 


















GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


= Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $17 
DRUGGISTS, or aaq4 William St., N. Y. 





a. 





. 
Best © Led: Syrup. hes Good. Use FS 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Allen’s Foot= Ease, 









the feet. 


covery 0 
feel easy. 
30, (00 testimonials. 


DAY. Sold 
Stores, 25c. Do 










“Oh,What Rest 
and Comfort!” 


Druggists everywhere. Trial P°ck 
dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 






the age 
Ease makes tight-n 


tation, Sent by: mai 


FREE 28 1s1,,ACKAGE 


MOTHER GRAY 7 SWEET 
OWDERs, the best medicine for 
everish, Sickly Callies ee b 


ting or new shoes 
It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, 
hot, tired, aching feet. 

TRY IT 
py = pm and Shoe 
ot pccept animi- 





S FOOT-EASE 


Shake into your Shoes 


a powder for 
t cures puinful, swollen, 
marting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the grpatens « comfort dis- 
Allen‘: Foot= 


callous and 
We have over 


TO- 


for 25c.in stamps. 
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icHEW Reeman’s 


The 
Original 


|} PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures indigestion andSea-sick- ¢ 


ness. All Others Are Imitations 
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Ironing.’ Write 









Rox A, Racine Jet. 


Valuable] 


Make Ironing Day Pleasant 


For the entire household by using | 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Saves worry, confusion, and work, and 
nine-tenths of the time usually required. 
Costs only rc, per hour to heat by gas or 
gasoline. Soon pays for itself. Satisfac- 
tion guary inteed. Sent FREE — illus- 
yore Methods in 





to- 
SB suggestions. DOMESTIC “MANGLE co., 
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Uoeld cenorned health webort near the Rbane. 
Trospectus joe on application to the Kurdirector: 











Auto-Canoeing 


HE marine automobile is something 

I of a novelty, and its adaptation to 

the gentle art of summer canoeing 
on the inland lakes and rivers of this 
country is not without its attractions. 
French engineering skill with the automo- 
bile first brought this modern horseless 
vehicle to perfection, and it is natural to 
expect that country to establish a prece- 
dent in automobiling on the water. The 
auto-launch made its appearance in French 
waters for racing purposes quite recently, 
and the new type of boat possesses the 
merit of great speed, maintained at a 
comparatively slight cost. The machinery, 
motive power, fuel, and method of manipu- 
lation of these new strange craft are the 
same as found in a high-power automobile, 
and a competent chauffeur accustomed to 
handling the latter finds little difficulty in 
controlling and operating the auto-launch. 

In the racing-machines a speed of twelve 
miles an hour is easily maintained, and as 
the launches are not much more than 
frail canoes, they seem to plough through 
the water in a manner to frighten the 
uninitiated. During the coming out-door 
season there will be numerous races ar- 
ranged between the French and English 
auto-launches, and the sport promises to 
prove more interesting, by virtue of its 
novelty, than any of the summer games 
and pastimes heretofore arranged between 
two countries. The French speak of the 
new sport as auto-launching, or auto- 
canoeing, the latter more accurately de- 
scribing it than the former. 

In this country auto-canoeing may be 
a little delayed, but a few of the strange 
new craft will appear in American wa- 
ters before the summer is over. The at- 
tempt to adapt the bicycle to the canoe 


or launch for propelling it through the - 


water did not succeed well, although a few 
catamaran types of bicycle-boats are in 
commission to-day in different parts of 
the inland lakes and rivers; but the auto- 
mobile promises luxuries and pleasures on 
the water which the self-propelled bicycle- 
boat never could offer. The ordinary del- 
icate canoe will hardly be suitable to this 
new sport, for the power developed in the 
auto-launches would be too great for the 
frail craft to stand. Some of the French 
racing-boats develop twenty-four indicated 
horse-power, and this is sufficient to lift 
the nose of a thirty-nine-foot auto-launch 
clean out of the water at a clip of eigh- 
teen to twenty miles an hour. One such 
launch, indeed, covered about twenty-five 
miles an hour in smooth water. Auto- 
canoes are being built rapidly in France, 
and quite a respectable fleet of them will 
be launched before summer, and the in- 
evitable adoption of the sport in this 
country will come as a matter of consid- 
erable importance during an off year in 
yachting circles. Auto-canoeing may de- 
velop as a popular form of yachting, which 
may compensate for dying interest in some 
of the older sports which have now been 
with us for several seasons. 





Did Dickens Spoil the Market? 


P ations te receive frequent appli- 
cations from foreigners, chiefly 
French and German, for permission 
to translate American stories and novels 
into other languages for publication 
abroad. Usually the permission is cheer- 
fully granted by author and _ publisher, 
but the compensation involved is scarcely 
worthy of consideration. Some authors 
hold Charles Dickens partially responsi- 
ble for the precedent which established 
this rule of low prices for translation 
privileges. When Dickens sold the French 
rights of David Copperfield to. Messrs. 
Hachette, of Paris, he received therefor 
only £20. But whether this established 
the rule or not, it is certain that no 
author has since been able to make very 
good terms for similar arrangements. 
Speaking of Dickens, the last letter he 
ever wrote is preserved in the British 
Museum. It was addressed to his friend, 
William C. M. Kent, who died recently at 
Kensington. Kent’s friendship with the 
novelist became an intimate one, and 
dated from his review of one of Dick- 
ens’s books. Kent was a critical writer 
and poet of pronounced ability. 





Alger’s Book on the Naval List 


ARPER & BROTHERS have been 
H: advised by the Navy Department 

that General R. A. Alger’s book, 
The Spanish-American War, has been 
placed on the government’s list of works 
which will be included in the ships’ libra- 
ries of the United States navy. This book 
has taken a place amongst the most val- 
uable histories bearing upon the war with 
Spain. General Alger is now staying, 
with his wife and daughters, at Atlantic 
City, where he hopes to recuperate from 
his late serious illness. 
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Among Many 


Ask for 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


and the best will be 
‘ given you. 


t It is the charm 
of hospitality and 
the tonic of health 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


a The Worldy Bet Tonic 
: mer | en Trinidad B.W1I. 


2 GoLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 , LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA’ 1576 | BUFFALO _ 

| VIENNA 873 Paris 4 
CHECAGO 1893 eo 


“The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended by 
physicians. Lends an exquisite flavor 
to champagne, sherry, and all liquors. 
Notice the name Dr. Siegert, and re- 
fuse all imitations and substitutes. 
The genuine has been on the market 
seventy years. 


J. W. WUPPERMAN, Sole Agent, 
New York, N. Y. 





FRENCH CLUB. 
Cercle Franco-American of New York. 


The tremendous success achieved by the Cercle 
Franco-American of New York has stimulated its 
officers to seek to extend the good work amongst the 
lovers of the French language, both American and 
French, in every part of the United States. To not 
only seek the aid of others in the way of Correspond- 
ing Members, but in the establishment of local cercles 
under the guidance and supervision of the parent 
body. Full information will be sent. Address 


Sec’y FERDINAND De FRANCE, 
138 West 34th Street, New York. 





FR EE! —” ANNUALS FOR 
902. Every “Rook Lover” in 
the U.S. 2 tone Fa one of —_ bez outils & cugreved 
Buell Hampton” Annuals. 
Write to-day, before BES: is a p> ny 


Publishers, 2. 0. Box $2452 Boaton, Maas, 





CAPTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY GOODS 
CATALOGUE, 1,000 Illustrations, Regular Cyclo- 
pedia, mailed free. F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N. Y- 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label od 
only by us (and fully 
sustained b a 
8. Circuit Court d 
sion) pasted on ae 
Rlece of genuine Agate 
ickel - Steel re. 





Agate Mickel Stoel Ware is oold 
a Housefurnishing Stores. 

Lalance & Grosjean Co., 
New York, Boston, , Groslean Bets. Oo. 
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Official Legal WMotices 





ATTENTION IS,CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
ANOS in THE CITY RECORD of March 
. 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
( la the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
Cour’ Assessments and Arrears, of seoncement for 
WOENING. AND ACQUIRING TITL 

follow’ ing named avenue in the BOROUGH OF Seis 


BRON {D Ww ARD, SECTION 9. MOTT AVENUE 
OPENING, from Railroad Avenue East to East 161st 


Street. ¢ ‘onfirmed January 21, 1902; entered March 


6,1902.  :DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of of New York, March 6, 1902. 


IN IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
ATTE TENTIO! T in THE CITY RECORD of March 11 
to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
‘Assessors and bad ———s in the Bureau for the Col- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
_ CAL IMPROV EMENTS in the BOROUGH 
ATTAN 
OF \S ARD, SECTION 1. CHERRY STREET 
FEN NCING, in front of street No. 196; also, ME- 
CHANIC’S ALLEY FEN NCING, west side, from the 
corner of C herey retrom, toa point situated about 193 
therefr 
tee WARD, SECTION 6. EAST 99TH 
STREET RE BD RING SIDEWALKS, north side, 
between — and 1st Avenues. 
12TH V VAR SECTION 7. 128RD § STREET 
PAV ING. LAYING CROSSWALKS, CURBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from ‘Amsterdam Avenue to the 


Boe) WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 67TH 
STREET FE NCING, north side, opposite street Nos. 


239 1 e. 
229 to 239 ing RD M, RORE Comptroller. 


City of New Y ork, Mz arch 10, 19 











. ATTE NTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 


TISEMENT in THE CITY RE CORD of March 13 
to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND D ACQUIRING bit Ee E to the ae 
pamed street, in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

24TH W ARD, BORON 11. EAST 173RD 
STREET OPENING, from Weeks Street to the Gran¢ 
Boulevard ¢ a — firmed February 24, 

arc 
setae nee DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 12, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 18 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assess- 
ments for LOCAL IMPROVEM NTS in the 
BOROUGH OF MANH {ATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6. 97TH STREET 
FLAGGING, south side, from Third Avenue to a 
point —_ ated about 127 feet easterly therefrom. 
99TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, 
north Bg from First Avenue to the East River. 
EAST 101ST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, cout, side, between Second and Third A venues. 
EAST 103RD STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, south a, between Second and Third Avenues, 
E AST 118TH STREET FENCING. in front of 
street Nos. 63 a 5. 

12T 








nd 6 
i WARD, SECTION 7. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FL AGGING, east side, between 119th 
and 120th Streets) MORNINGSIDE AVENUE 
FLAGGING, at the southwest corner of West 117th 
Street and extending along Mosninanide Avenue 
about 105 feet and along West 117th Street about’ 
250 feet. WEST 97TH STREET FLAGGING 
in front of street No. 122. oT 
(CATHEDRAL PARKWAY) FENCID NG, begin- 
ning at a point situated about 96 feet westerly from 
Amsterdam Avenue and extending to a point situ- 
ated about 104 feet westerly therefrom. 115TH 
STREET FLAGGING, south side, between Broad- 
way and Riverside Drive. ve STREET 
NCING, north side, between St. Nicholas and 

ieee Avenues. WES' 21ST STREET FLAG- 
GING, north side, from Morningside Avenue to a 
point situ: aaa about 227 feet westerly therefrom. 
ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE FL ggg cost 
side, between 137th and 139th Streets. ST. CH- 
OLAS AVENUE FLAGGING, east side, eerwces 
139th and 140th Streets. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8. AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FL AGGING, west ae, opposite street 
Nos. 2140 to 2154. AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
FENCING, west side, between Meath and 175th 
Streets. 11TH AVENUE FLAGGING AND 
CU —- east side, between 170th and 171st 
Stre 

DOND WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 65TH 
STREET FENCING, in front of street Nos. 4 


ani 6. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 17, 1902. 


“i TENTION IS CALs TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of — 
22 to April 4, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING yi the E to the 
following-named Street, in the BOROUGH OF ie 
BRONX. 23RD WARD, SECTION 10. EAS 
160TH STREET p fone My DENMAN PLACE) 
OPENING, from Cauldwell Avenue to Prospect 
Avenue. Confirmed February 10, 1902; entered 
March 20, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 21, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED to the advertisement 

in THE CITY. RECORD of March 21 to April 
3, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the ve for the —— of 
Assessments and Arrears, 
and acquiring title ~ ithe following: woods street in 
the Borough of the Br 

23RD W ARD, SE c T TONS 9 AND 11. East 169th 
Street opening, from Boscobel Avenue to Jerome 
Avenue. Confirmed March 11, 1902; entered March 


19, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 20, 1902. 
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developed little of interest. There 
have been occurrences calculated to 
influence sentiment transitorily, but the 
underlying conditions have remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The stock-market has 
been irregular enough to perplex the pro- 
fessional speculators, who regard the pres- 
ent rather than the future. Brief periods 
of aggressive strength have been followed 
by dulness and reactions. A clique of 
Western stock gamblers, whose remarkable 
success during the late stock boom has 
made them believe that to “ plunge” is 
but to win, have been active on the bull 
side in a market so narrow as to make 
abler financial strategists pursue a policy 
of inaction. A few stocks have been fla- 
grantly manipulated to higher price- 
levels. It has not been difficult to achieve 
many of these advances, because the gener- 
al situation at no time displayed such 
danger-signals as would have led to heavy 
selling. But every effort to realize profits 
at the higher quotations has disclosed 
such a feeble power of absorption of the 
manipulated stocks by the public, that it 
cannot be said the Westerners have been 
successful. The object of stock-market 
manipulation is not to advance prices by 
more or less familiar devices, but to 
market stocks at a profit. In such a 
market as there has been of late extensive 
manipulative operations were foredoomed 
to failure. To have been successful would 
have necessitated the revival of outside 
interest, and the creating thereby of a new 
and sufficiently strong buying power. But 
the general public, to whom all manipu- 
lators must look for aid, has failed to ab- 
sorb the manipulated specialties. Where 
pools and plungers were not active, stocks 
have been dull and devoid of all rising 
tendencies. The attitude of the stronger 
interests has been precisely that of the 
public. That is, people are bulls on the 
country, but not on the stock-market at 
. There has been no widespread 
arishness, but it is recognized that some 
uncertainties must disappear before the 
way is clear for a general rise in prices. 

In the first place, the return movement 
of cash to this centre from the interior 
cannot be expected to set in before late in 
April. In the mean time the banks have 
been losing steadily to the Sub-Treasury, 
and there is no longer the relief of the 
last few months when the Treasury De- 
partment was redeeming government 
bonds. Of course, a decided advance in 
the money rate would be followed by the 
shipment of funds by interior banks to 
New York, where they could be more 
profitably loaned than at home. The prin- 
cipal relief will come later, when the 
normal return of money shall have begun 
in earnest, and still later when the war- 
revenue tax collections will have ceased. 

The developments in the foreign-ex- 
change market during the week indicate 
that gold exports are not altogether im- 
probable in the near future. The new 
Russian and British loans now in pro- 
cess of negotiation should force foreign 
bankers to draw on this country for gold. 

Loans have been decreasing, but there 
is no reason to believe that thus far the 
great financial syndicates have materially 
reduced their obligations to the local 
banks. Wall Street has been treated of 
late to much shaking of heads and 
ominous hints about the possibility that 
some of these syndicates may find them- 
selves unable to carry their huge burdens, 
with results disastrous enough to suit 
the most fastidious bear. While these 
fears may be exaggerated in some cases, 
there is no doubt that there is founda- 
tion enough to make caution justifiable. 
There is a great deal of money tied up in 
the financing, for example, of the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific deal. The 
suit now pending against the Northern 
Securities Company means that no relief 
need be expected until a final decision is 
rendered, and that will not be for many 
months. There have been many bond 
issues underwritten and not yet success- 
ully floated by the underwriters, who are 
still carrying these bonds with the help 
of the banks. The great conversion plans 
now under consideration or already de- 
cided on will necessitate the protracted 
extension of credits by the banks. With 
good crops and a revival of speculation 
the public may yet absorb enough of the 
new issues materially to lighten ‘the loads 
of the syndicates, thereby greatly 
strengthening the banks’ position. 

The more serious aspect assumed by 
the labor situation in the coal-mining 
regions served to depress sentiment, at a 
time when Wall Street had made up its 
mind to await tranquilly the next Gov- 
ernment crop report, and to pay little 
heed, for the moment, to the Northern 
Securities Company case. It must be ad- 
mitted that the attitude of the men thus 
far has been eminently sane, in strong 
contrast with that of the leaders of last 
summer’s steel strike. 


Tie securities markets have lately 
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American Cycle Mfg. Co. 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON, 





Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


The fifth of the present series of personally 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, April 5. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLD Point Comrort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at The Hygeia or Chamberlin Hotel, 
and good to return direct by regular trains with- 
in six days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistunt General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FOR MEN 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
Surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicle that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us on the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
carriage factories. By our system of selling direct 
two profits are saved, and 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments. Write for full illustrated catalogue. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


53 Louis, Me. i Write to nearest office. § Ee a ry; 2: 
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Shipped from 


California 


$5 and back 


ATIONAL CONVENTION, Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Los 
Angeles, May 1 to 8. Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, $50 from Chicago, $47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from Kansas 

City. Corresponding rates from al] points east. On sale April 20 to 27; 
return limit, June 25 ; open to everybody ;. choice of direct routes returning. 

Ticket rate cut intwo. The journey to California, through New Mexico 
and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, is a memorable one. En route see Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


The California Limited 


best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. Also, two other first-class, through California trains, daily, 
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the GOS in 
ee » the Long Distance Automobile 


Acar built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 


Ag durability. Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
s) MVD R < _ power, and will run 125 miles on one filling. Price $1,000. 
h 1 ; 
| i ells ; United States THESE CAFS ate A Sea W. agd_ Stq_ New York 
all about it. || Long Distance 
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agua 5. FEE, GEN. PASS. AGENT, ty “ 
ST PAUL,MINN. MANUFACTURERS OF 
: — = ei ee ee, Standard 
Marine 
Engines and 
Long Distanco 
Automobiles 
By Morley Roberts ene i 
"er ‘ : . ii W. 43d Street 
Cecil Rhodes is the character around whom the author centres the interest of this Ne ag es York : 
most interesting novel. It deals especially with his empire - building plans and witeone: ~ » < 
the financing of the ‘*‘ Cape to Cairo” railroad. No. 307 Whiton St., f | y Catalogue and full 
Jersey City,N.J. sili i . 
Post 8vo. $I. 25 y ’ information on request 
Depots: BaLTIMORE and BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
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